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"  The  common  lot  of  every  new  risen  truth  is  to  alarm  rather  than 
pursnadej  to  wound  rather  than  convince." — Napoleonic  Ideas.     Fiat  Lux  ! 

The  publication  of  the  present  work  in  England  has 
been  delayed  from  various  causes,  until  events  have 
taken  place  in  America  which  would  seem  to  render 
it  altogether  useless.  Such,  indeed,  was  my  own  im- 
pression after  the  arrival  of  the  last  mail  ;  but,  on 
more  mature  reflection,  I  have  resolved  to  persist  in 
my  original  intention,  from  a  conviction  that  correct 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery  are  as  necessary 
as  ever,  for  Europe  in  general  and  Great  Britain  in 
particular. 

The  truth,  the  whole  truth  is  indispensable,  because 
the  question  of  slavery,  still  so  imperfectly  understood, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  refusals  of  intervention  on 
the  part  of  Europe  (so  far  as  the  nations  are  concerned, 
if  not  the  governments)  and  prevents  her  from  doing 
what  honour  and  duty,  no  less  than  interest,  dictate. 

It  is  high  time,  indeed,  this  subject  was  fully  eluci- 
dated, because  this  abstention  of  Europe,  this  pretended 
prudent  neutrality,  constitutes  for  her  and  others  a  daily 


increasing  danger  ;  of  this  fact,  if  we  are  crushed,  she 
will  soon  be  painfully,  but  too  late,  convinced,  by  exor- 
bitant export  duties  imposed  on  Southern,  cotton  for  the 
protection  of  Northern  manufactures  and  the  ruin  of 
those  in  Europe,  as  well  as  by  other  similar  measures, 
which  the  Yankees  are  already  threatening,  now  they 
think  themselves  sure  of  victory. 

Wake  up  !    Wake  up  ! 

London^  Albemarle  Hotels 
May,  ^2nd,  1862. 


To  Monsieur  Mocquard,  Secretary  to  the  Emperor,  Chef  du 
Cabinet  at  the  Tuileries. 


Sir. 


Allow  me  to  solicit  your  kind  support  on  the  subject  of 
the  annexed  letter,  relating  to  the  question  of  Slavery  in  the 
Southern  States,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  address  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  which  I  pray  you  to  submit  to 
His  Majesty  for  perusal. 

In  this  letter,  which  I  will  here  resume  in  a  few  words,  I 
establish  the  following  truths  : — 

I.  That  men  must  work  ;  since  it  is  only  by  working  that 
they  can  individually  rise  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  and 
can  advance  collectively  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  That 
to  advance  from  one  of  these  conditions  to  the  other  being  the 
destiny  of  humanity  on  this  earth,  work  is  the  paramount  duty 
of  man. 

II.  That  those  who  do  work  have  the  right  to  compel  those 
to  work  who  do  not  ;  for  the  earth,  however  it  may  have  been 
divided  among  nations,  is  only  a  common  domain  given  by  God 
to  all  mankind  ;  that  all  therefore  have,  as  coparceners,  the 
right  of  compelling  those  to  work  who  neglect  that  duty. 

III.  That  this  right,  the  right  of  man  to  compel  man  to 
work,  has  been  from  all  time  one  of  the  means  which  God 
employs  to  make  humanity  advance  in  the  path  of  progress  ;  a 
fact  which  would  now  be  universally  acknowledged  if  our 
historians  had  been  able  to  discover  and  make  known  the  whole 
of  the  means  employed  for  this  end  by  Providence. 

lY.  That  in  imposing  work  upon  the  black  race,  which  has 
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hitherto  remained  in  total  idleness,  the  white  race  only  accom- 
plishes its  right  and  duty  ;  and  all  will  be  convinced  that  this 
right  is  not  exercised  tyrannically  by  reflecting  : — 

1.  On  the  interest  the  white  race  of  the  South  have  in  well- 
treating  the  black  race,  owing  to  the  importance  of  their 
services. 

2.  On  the  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  of  our  planters 
to  whom  God  has  more  especially  confided  the  education  of  the 
infant  peoples  of  Africa. 

Y.  That  it  is  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  Europe  to  break 
an  ineffective  blockade,  and  thus  to  prevent  our  black  work- 
people from  returning  to  vagrancy,  and  to  save  her  own 
operatives  from  starving  through  want  of  work. 

With  the  utmost  respect, 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself. 
Sir, 
Your  most  obliged  Servant, 
E.  M. 
Paeis,  Hotel  du  Louvre, 
27th  March,  1862. 


LETTER  TO  NAPOLEON  IIL 


ON" 


SLAVERY  m  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 


Sire, 

Slavery,  at  the  present  moment,  propounds  to  the 
world  a  most  embarrassing  question.  It  says  :  "  For  a 
long  time  past  I  have  been  contributing  to  your  comforts, 
and  not  only  do  you  withhold  all  thanks,  as  if  un- 
conscious of  the  service  rendered,  but  you  also  load  me 
with  abuse.  I  will  endure  it  no  longer.  From  this  time 
forth  you  shall  cease  insulting,  and  learn  to  know  me  ; 
so  that  you  may  be  able  to  answer,  and  quickly  too,  once 
for  all,  whether  you  will  have  me  or  not  ?'' 

And  in  order  the  more  promptly  to  obtain  the 
answer  demanded,  and  to  convince  the  world  that  its 
patience  is  really  exhausted,  it  makes  a  sudden  assault 
on  the  United  States,  cleaves  them  asunder  at  a  single 
blow,  and,  turning  furiously  towards  Europe,  threatens 
her  in  turn  and  prepares  to  wreak  its  fury  upon  her  also. 

The  world,  astounded  at  this  unexpected  violence, 
stunned  by  the  cries  from  North  and  South,  deafened  by 
the  thunder  of  the  cannon  brought  forth  as  arguments, 
the  world  has  not  a  word  to  say  in  reply.  That  same 
world,  which  holds  slavery  as  a  good-for-nought,  and  which 
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in  other  times  would  certainly  not  have  failed  to  punish 
such  presumption  by  driving,  or  at  all  events  endeavour- 
ing to  drive  it  out  of  doors  ;  now,  held  back  by  some 
inexplicable  feeling,  the  feeble  glimmer  of  a  rising  doubt 
— now,  at  the  last  moment,  abstains  and  hesitates. 

Not  knowing  either  what  to  say  or  what  to  do,  it 
does  nothing — absolutely  nothing. 

Pardon  me,  it  amuses  itself,  when  it  does  not  mourn 
over  the  conflict  between  the  Dis-united  States,  and  also 
talks  and  prints  ;  and,  according  to  its  wont,  would  go  on 
talking  and  printing,  without  the  least  fatigue,  until  it 
found  the  right  reply. 

But  however  sano  may  be  this  piano  in  ordinary 
times,  it  will  not  suit  the  present  conjuncture.  It  is  here 
necessary  to  reply,  to  act,  to  decide  upon  something. 
But  the  world,  which  never  yet  took  to  galloping,  and 
has  no  idea  of  doing  so,  which  already  finds  that,  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  going 
at  a  rate. which  little  suits  its  corpulency;  the  world, 
which,  moreover,  decidedly  feels  bored  by  this  question, 
has  not  its  answer  ready,  and  cannot  help  it. 

And  slavery,  in  the  mean  time,  is  getting  impatient, 
and  preparing  to  strike  another  blow  far  more  dangerous 
than  the  first,  a  blow  which  will  at  the  same  time  be 
severely  felt  in  Europe,  and  complete  our  ruin  in 
America. 

Where  can  this  answer  so  imperatively  wanted  be 
found,  and  that  immediately  ? 

With  me,  Sire,  in  default  of  others.  A  créole  of 
Louisiana,  brought  up  at  Geneva,  I  have  passed  more 
than  twenty  years — the  half  of  my  life — in  Europe  ;  the 
other  half  equally  in  the  Slave  and  in  the  Free  States. 


Circumstances  have  therefore  been  favourable  to  my 
studying  slavery  without  prejudice,  either  for  or  against; 
and  favourable  even  to  that  degree  that  I  have  never 
owned  slaves,  doubtless,  in  order  that  I  might  now  speak 
on  the  subject  in  a  completely  disinterested  manner. 

I  therefore  here  offer,  and  most  assuredly  would  not 
do  so,  were  I  not  supported  by  powerful  convictions, 
a  reply,  which  I  believe  to  be,  nay,  which  I  am  certain 
is,  the  right,  the  true,  the  only  one,  borne  out  as  it  is 
besides,  by  arguments  which  I  think  calculated  to  convince 
philosophers  and  statesmen,  merchants  and  operatives. 

But  for  this  reply  to  be  useful  it  must  be  heard,  and 
I  freely  confess  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil 
I  feel  myself  unequal  to  the  task. 

In  face  of  a  danger  like  that  which  threatens  us 
all,  however  fond  a  man  may  be  of  the  peaceful  obscurity 
in  which  he  has  hitherto  lived,  he  must  quit  it,  and  if  he 
feels  convinced  of  his  own  weakness,  it  is  his  duty  to 
make  use  of  the  imprescriptible  right  of  the  little  to 
address  the  great— to  act  as  I  do  ;  and  without  hesita- 
tion appeal  to  you,  Sire,  who  alone  in  the  world  are  strong 
enough  to  make  yourself  heard,  intelligent  enough  to 
make  yourself  understood  by  all;  to  you  who  march  at  the 
head  of  humanity  ;  to  you  whom  God  has  evidently 
sent  among  us  at  the  present  epoch,  to:  solve  the  great 
questions  which  arose  at  the  close  of  last  century  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present,  and  who  will  solve 
this  one,  as  you  have  already  done,  and  will  again  do 
with  many  others.  Although  a  foreigner,  to  address 
myself  to  you  seems  quite  natural  ;  not  to  do  so  would, 
on  the  contrary,  appear  to  me  worse  than  folly,  to  me 
who  see,  love,  and  understand  you.     To  do  so  without 


fear,  without  even  the  fear  of  robbing  you  of  one  of 
your  precious  hours^  seems  quite  simple  to  me  ;  for 
I,  as  well  as  every  one  else,  know  that  the  strong  are 
ever  good,  that  the  strongest  are  the  best;  and  I  feel 
that,  should  I  be  mistaken  in  the  nature  of  the  answer 
to  be  made  to  slavery,  you  would  be  the  first  to 
pardon  that  which,  on  my  part,  would  then  only  be 
an  unpardonable  indiscretion. 

But  I  am  not  mistaken,  Sire,  as  you  shall  see  your- 
self 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  the  reply 
to  be  made  to  slavery  is  this  :  "  Remain,  remain  with  us, 
remain  for  many  and  many  years  to  come/'  And  this 
reply  is  to  be  made  because  slavery,  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  is  and  will  long  be  a  benefit,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  right  and  a  duty,  for  the  two  races,  the  white  and  the 
black — more  than  a  benefit,  right,  and  duty — a  necessity 
from  which  neither  race  can  at  present  escape. 

But  before  making  that  very  gracious  invitation  to 
that  very  black  personage,  it  is  surely  but  prudent 
for  us  to  acquire  some  information  concerning  him,  to 
ascertain  from  whence  he  came,  how  he  happens  to 
find  himself  among  us,  what  he  does  here  below  ;  and, 
first  of  all,  what  we  ourselves  are  doing  on  earth  ? 

As  for  ourselves,  Sire,  you  have  said  it,  and  every 
thinking  man  so  thinks,  we  are  going  along  a  straight 
line  which  leads  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  and  this 
may  be  easily  proved.  In  the  first  place,  we  advance, 
for  we  do,  incontestably,  form  part  of  the  creation,  and, 
like  all  created  things,  have  had  a  beginning  and  shall 
have  an  end — the  Creator  alone  has  neither — an  end 
towards   which  we  go  along  a  straight  line,  or  if  not 


quite  straight,  a  line  with  so  slight  a  curve,  so  small 
an  arc  of  the  vast  circumference  (however  long  it  may- 
be in  reality),  and  so  short  when  compared  to  the  incon- 
ceivable distance  which  separates  it  from  the  centre  of 
the  circle  or  sphere  where  sits  the  Eternal,  that  this  line 
can  only  pass  for  straight  to  our  intelligence,  which  can- 
not seize  on  the  infinitely  small  ;  all  along  this  line 
then,  which  to  us  is  straight,  and  which,  when  we  look 
back  in  history,  we  see  straight,  and  all  dotted  with 
great  men,  all  perfectly  in  line  from  the  first  to  him 
of  our  own  days. 

Here  many  questions  present  themselves  to  the  mind 
among  others  : 

1st.  Whence  comes  the  movement?  What  is  the 
force,  the  motive  power,  which  pushes  us  onwards  ? 

2nd.  How  is  it  that  humanity  advances  in  a  straight 
line,  whilst  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed 
evidently  go  each  their  own  way,  independent  of  one 
another  ? 

Srd.  In  what  order  do  we  advance  ? 
4th.  How  far  shall  we  go  in  this  line  ? 
To  these  questions  answers  must  be  given,  because 
from  these  answers  will  issue  the  proof  of  the  theoretical 
correctness  of  my  proposition  on  slavery,  and  that  to 
keep  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  thing  we  can  do  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

I.  Whence,  then,  comes  the  movement  ? 
From  the  labour  of  man — from  the  employment  of  his 
strength  to  procure  the  things  of  the  earth  necessary  for 
his  wants.  Of  the  primitive  man,  of  the  child-man,  of 
the  man  at  his  starting-point,  the  body  alone  as  yet 
exists  ;    and  what   proves  it,  is  the  fact   that  the  body 


alone  experiences  wants — ^wants  excited  by  things  purely 
material,  and  which  require  for  their  satisfaction  the  em- 
ployment, at  first,  of  forces  purely  corporal. 

But  man  cannot  make  use  of  those  physical  forces  of 
his  (it  is  in  that  respect  that  he  principally  differs  from 
other  animals)  without  giving  birth  to  forces  of  a  new 
nature — intellectual  forces   or    faculties,  the  germ  alone 
of  which  existed  in  him,  such  as  attention,  imagination, 
memory,  comparison,  reasoning  :  faculties  which  succes- 
sively, and  in  that  order,   spring  up  in  him.     In  other 
words,  he  cannot  set  his  body  to  work  without  his  mind 
shooting  up  and  taking  part  in  the  labour  ;  which  mind 
is  no  sooner  up  than  it  begins  in  its  turn  to  feel  wants- 
new  wants  of  new  things  more  and  more  distant  from 
the  starting-point,  and  which  to  be  obtained  require  the 
employment    of  these    new  forces  ;    intellectual    forces 
which,  like  the  physical,  go  on  increasing  and  improving 
by  exercise  ;  wants  of  the  mind  which,  like  those  of  the 
body,  go  on  insatiably  striving  after  new  objects  ;  new 
objects  ceaselessly  succeeding  each  other — things  of  the 
earth  sown,  strewn,  sprinkled  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  path  of  progress,  which  things  incessantly   attract 
man  towards  them,  and  which  he  crops  by  the  way  as 
food  for  his  body,  his  head,  and  his  heart,  in  order  to 
endow  them  with  the  necessary  strength,  and  thus  impel 
himself  more  and  more  onward  in  his  course. 

As  to  his  heart,  it  is  by  a  similar  combination  of 
machinery,  by  the  action  of  things  upon  wants,  and  of 
wants  upon  forces,  and  the  reaction  of  each  upon  the 
others,  that  it  springs  up  and  grows  within  man.  Its 
forces  would  be  now  much  greater  if  its  education  confided, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  to  the  clergy,  had  met  with  teachers 


better  qualified  for  the  mission.  The  heart  is  evidently 
of  later  birth  than  the  mind,  and  its  strength  is  propor- 
tionately less.  I  say  evidently,  for  it  was  necessary  first 
to  think,  in  order  to  be  able  to  think  of  others  and  love 
them  ;  which  proves  the  truth  of  the  dictum  already 
quoted,  that  "  the  strongest  are  the  best/'  a  dictum  which 
is  beginning  to  become  popular  and  to  replace  the  old 
one,  which  held  that  the  weak-minded  were  the  good  ; 
an  error  into  which  people  fell  by  mistaking  the  weak- 
ness of  the  heart,  a  passive  thing,  for  the  kindness  which 
is  the  active  force  of  that  organ.  And  it  is  well  that  it 
is  so  ;  for  in  this  world,  "  the  right  of  the  strongest  has 
always  been  the  best,"  heretofore  of  the  strongest  in 
body  ;  very  soon,  I  trust,  of  the  strongest  in  intellect. 
It  is  then  but  wise  that  Providence  should  have  decreed 
that  the  force  which  gives  power  should  be  generally 
accompanied  by  kindness  ;  for,  in  truth,  a  good  strong 
body,  a  good  strong  head,  and  a  good  strong  heart,  are 
not  more  than  is  required  to  govern  mankind  well. 

"  This  in  passing,"  let  us  admit  the  correctness  of  this 
first  reply,  from  which  it  would  result  if  that  be  correct, 
and,  I  cannot  see  where  it  is  wrong,  that  man  must  work 
the  earth.  By  this  expression,  we  must  understand  that 
he  must  employ  his  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  forces, 
in  procuring  and  applying  to  the  various  wants  of  his 
body,  mind,  and  heart  all  those  things  which  come  within 
the  reach  of  those  forces,  increased  by  exercise,  to  be  found 
in  the  five  kingdoms  of  nature,  his  domain,  namely  :  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  sidereal,  and  human  kingdoms. 
He  must  do  it,  since  it  is  only  by  the  employment  of  those 
forces,  that  he  attains  the  things  of  which  he  stands  in 
need  ;  things  ranged  in  a  certain  order  along  the  whole 
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line  of  progress,  a  line  which  he  must  follow  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

From  one  end  to  the  other,  I  say,  for  creature  and 
man  are  but  one  ;  as  creature  he  progresses  towards  his 
end,  and,  therefore,  must  progress  thither  as  man.  More- 
over the  line  which  he  follows  as  man,  and  that  which  he 
follows  as  creature,  are  one  and  the  same  ;  for  if  they  ran 
in  different  directions  he  could  not  proceed  on  both  at  the 
same  time.  Two  lines,  therefore,  which  only  form  one, 
and  which  he  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  go  over  except  by 
his  labour;  a  line,  by  the  bye,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
christened  ;  and,  instead  of  "  the  path  of  progress,"  be 
called  "  the  path  of  labour,''  for  the  name  would,  at  least, 
be  explanatory  of  the  mode  of  locomotion. 

Again,  if  man  must  work  the  earth,  the  earth  must 
be  worked  by  man.  Why  this  is  necessary  for  man  we 
know  :  it  is,  that  he  may  reach  his  destined  end  by 
means  of  his  own  labour.  But  why  it  should  be  neces- 
sary for  the  earth  itself,  and  also  for  the  rest  of  the  cre- 
ation, for  all  things  in  nature  are  connected  together,  I 
cannot  tell.  And  there  are  in  this  world  millions  of  such 
whys,  the  becauses  of  which  we  poor  mortals  cannot  find 
in  our  wallets.  This  particular  one  I  do  not  find  in  mine, 
but  it  may,  already  or  hereafter,  be  found  in  that  of  a 
past,  present,  or  future  Liebeg,  Cuvier,  or  Dumas,  who 
will  furnish  another  batch  of  arguments  why  man  must 
work  the  earth,  by  furnishing  the  reasons  why  the  earth 
must  be  worked  by  him. 

Man,  then,  it  is  clear,  cannot  escape  from  this  neces- 
sity :  work  he  must. 

But  be  not  alarmed — I  add  this  because  it  is  possible 
that  others  beside  your  Majesty  may  read  these  lines — 
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all  ye  who  have  some  little  sins  of  idleness  on  your  con- 
sciences^ and  do  not  think  that  I  wish  to  condemn  you 
to  hard  labour,  and  that  it  is  only  those  who  work  with 
hammer  or  pen,  with  needle  or  sword,  who  can  escape 
the  sentence  ;  all  of  you  "  labour''  in  the  meaning  which 
must  be  given  to  this  word.  The  old  dowager,  that  mag- 
nificent reservoir  of  exquisite  politeness,  now  becoming  so 
rare,  dispenses  from  her  solitary  arm-chair,  and  would  for 
ever  furnish,  if  she  chose,  that  which  is  as  necessary  to  the 
world,  as  is  good  oil  to  the  smooth  working  of  a  steam- 
engine.  The  listless  young  beauty,  who  snips  silks  and 
gauzes  in  her  boudoir,  simply  impregnating  them  with 
the  perfume  of  her  exquisite  taste  with  that  pretty  head 
of  hers,  which,  though  she  scarcely  knows  it,  really  works, 
since  it  compares  and  reasons,  sets  in  motion  dress-makers 
and  milliners,  who  in  their  turn  will  give  occupation  to 
Lyons,  Manchester,  and  Calcutta.  The  old  man  in  his 
dotage,  the  child,  if  there  be  any  left  amongst  us,  by  the 
fancies  and  caprices  of  an  old  head  sinking  into  second 
childhood,  or  of  a  young  one  emerging  from  the  first, 
work  and  make  others  work.  All  of  you,  more  or  less,  act 
with  body,  head,  or  heart,  contribute  in  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  to  the  movement  of  the  civilized  world,  or,  at 
all  events  march  with  it  ;  your  inactivity,  however  great 
it  may  be,  cannot  therefore,  in  any  way,  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  African  negro,  that  alligator  basking  in 
the  sun,  who  for  the  last  sixty  centuries  has  been  at 
sleep,  and  has  never  yet  moved  hand  or  foot. 

But  matters  could  not  thus  remain  for  ever.  The  negro 
is  a  human  creature  who,  in  order  to  march,  must  work,  and 
not,  as  certain  wretched  jokers  who  pass  for  philosophers 
would  have  us  believe,  an  ape-creature,  a  creature  which 
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makes  his  way  towards  his  end  by  a  process  unknown  to 
us,  perhaps  solely  by  dint  of  his  grimaces. 

To  work  is,  then,  man's  lot  on  earth,  be  he  white  or 
black.  That  is  clear  enough.  Equally  clear  will  be  the 
reply  to  the  second  question  which  will  explain  how 
humanity  keeps  the  straight  road,  although  men  move 
about  in  all  directions. 

The  number  and  variety  of  things  comprised  in  the 
five  kingdoms  of  nature  being  very  considerable,  quite 
as  much  so  as  the  wants  they  excite  in  man  and  the 
efforts  which  they  demand  of  him,  there  results  there- 
from an  infinity  of  lines  of  different  lengths  and  direc- 
tions traced  out  by  men  in  their  respective  advance 
towards  those  things.  In  fact  we  see  men  going,  some 
to  the  right,  others  to  the  left;  some  upwards,  others 
downwards  ;  some  forward — those  are  generally  the  most 
active  in  body,  head,  and  heart,  those  discontented  with 
what  they  have,  greedy  for  what  they  have  not  ;  others 
backward — those  are  on  the  contrary  the  men  who, 
having  in  other  days,  acquired  either  by  violence  or  by 
cunning  more  than  their  personal  merit  would  now 
entitle  them  to,  are  afraid  of  the  future,  which  might 
deprive  them  of  past  gains  and  present  possessions,  and 
in  order  to  hinder  the  world  from  advancing  make  use 
of  the  same  old  means — means  which,  thank  God,  begin 
to  lose  their  efficacy.  We  see  others,  and  they  are  the 
most  numerous — the  idle  and  weak-minded — scarcely 
making  use  of  their  powers  beyond  procuring  bodily 
necessaries.  But  even  these  contribute  to  the  onward 
march  of  humanity,  for  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  move 
on  and  work  their  brains  to  attain  those  things. 

We,  then,  see  men  zigzagging  about  in  every  direction. 
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and  at  all  distances,  and  we  should  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand how,  from  those  zigzags  of  each,  there  can  result  a 
straight  line  for  all,  without  the  aid  of  mathematics, 
which  would  prove  the  fact,  if  a  fact  so  well  known 
required  further  proof,  that  ail  the  things  of  our  domain 
are  connected  in  the  same  way,  as  all  the  notions  we 
have  of  them  are  linked  together.  Mathematics  do,  in 
fact,  prove  to  us  that  the  force  which  presses  humanity 
onwards  must  be  the  resultant  of  the  different  forces  of 
each,  of  each  of  those  men  moving  as  freely  about  as  fish 
do  in  water — in  the  water  of  an  aquarium  which,  by 
means  of  an  ingenious  mechanism,  should  be  pushed  with 
its  contents  in  a  straight  line  by  the  sole  movement  of 
the  fish,  whilst,  in  our  case,  our  domain  remains,  as  far  as 
we  know,  motionless,  or  moves  slowly  towards  its  end 
with  the  rest  of  creation;  and  of  its  contents,  humanity 
alone  is  carried  onward  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
must  go. 

Free  in  our  domain,  but  not  more  free  at  first  than 
those  fish  in  their  crystal  palace  ;  for,  having  primitively 
no  other  than  physical  wants,  like  them  we  are  obliged 
to  go  towards  the  things  necessary  for  our  bodies.  Any 
one  may  judge  of  the  little  liberty  which  the  white  race 
originally  had,  of  the  little  which  the  black  race  ought 
now  to  have,  by  the  shortness  of  time  during  which  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  resist  the  satisfaction  of  such  wants. 
But  any  one  can  see  also  that  man,  as  he  goes,  is  entitled 
to  an  increase  of  liberty,  from  ,the  fact  that  all  must  feel 
that  they  can  much  longer  resist  the  pressure  of  intellectual 
than  of  bodily  wants.  The  want  of  things,  which  is  one 
of  the  reins  by  which  God  leads  us,  lengthens  by  degrees 
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more  and  more,  and  in  proportion  as  we  acquire  intel- 
lectual forces  and  advance  on  the  line  of  progress. 

If  we  represent  to  ourselves  this  line  as  one  of  the 
sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  hypothenuse  would 
be  the  line  which  would  represent  the  increase  of  liberty, 
which  we  acquire  in  advancing,  and  the  triangle  itself  the 
shape  of  our  domain.  But  as  this  domain  is  not  only  in 
superficies,  since  we  can  ascend  and  descend  physically 
and  intellectually,  a  cone  would  be  the  real  form  of  it. 
A  cone  .  .  .  but  here  I  was  about  to  commit  a  blunder,  a 
cone  was  I  going  to  say,  which  we  might  possibly  succeed 
in  measuring;  but  for  that,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
the  length  of  the  line  which  we  have  to  go  over,  extend- 
ing from  the  summit  to  the  base,  and  also  the  dimension 
of  the  angle  which  that  line  forms  with  the  outer  face  of 
the  cone,  two  things,  in  the  abstract  world,  of  which  we 
are  and  shall  always  remain  ignorant. 

It  was  well,  however,  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible 
the  shape  of  our  domain,  so  as  to  be  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  amount  of  liberty  we  enjoy  in  it,  and  to  what 
extent  we  are  led  by  the  Almighty. 

In  its  infancy,  we  see  humanity  in  leading-strings, 
and  in  proportion  as  it  ages  and  progresses,  these  become 
reins,  gradually  lengthening.  And  this,  evidently,  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  man  may  work  his  domain, 
which  goes  on  widening.  He  therefore  who  said,  but 
perhaps  omitted  to  prove,  that  "  Man  acts,  but  God 
leads,''  only  uttered  a  good,  sober  truth  ;  and  the  other 
who  added  what  has  been  treated  as  a  joke,  for  want  of 
its  being  understood,  "All  is  for  the  best,  in  the  best 
of  worlds,''  only  uttered   another   profound   truth,   the 
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correctness  of  which  will  be  verified  by  joining  the  two 
sayings  together.  For  if  God  leads  man — and  no  one, 
however  weak  in  intellect,  can  doubt  it,  or  can  doubt 
that  he  leads  all  he  has  created — no  one  can  doubt  that 
he  leads  him  well,  and  by  means  which  it  is  only 
necessary  for  us  to  understand.  This  is  absolutely  all 
that  person  intended  to  say,  and  was  perfectly  right  in 
saying. 

By  means,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  understand,  and  of 
which  we  should  have  long  since  known  the  admirable 
ensemble — a  knowledge  which  would  long  ago  have 
convinced  us  that  compulsory  labour  is  a  necessity  which 
has  always  existed,  and  will  ever  exist  in  this  world — if 
historians  had  done  their  duty. 

And  let  them  not  come  here  and  say  that  it  was  the 
part  of  philosophers,  whose  duty  is  to  study  the  inward 
man,  to  explain,  in  the  first  place,  the  machinery  which 
sets  humanity  in  motion  ;  that  they  could  not  write  an 
intelligible  history  of  man's  progress  through  the  lapse  of 
ages,  without  previously  knowing  his  mode,  manners, 
and  means  of  progression  !  For  I  would  tell  them  that  I 
am  at  sea,  and  have  no  books  wherein  to  ascertain  what 
philosophers  have,  or  have  not  done  ;  but  that  all  I  know 
is,  that  I,  a  créole,  and  a  lazy  man  they  say,  am  now 
obliged  to  defend  compulsory  labour  at  the  bar  of  the 
civilized  world  ;  that  even  if  I  had  books  I  would  not 
look  into  them,  because  all  of  them,  historians  and  phi- 
losophers, evidently  are  alike  faulty,  seeing  that  they 
had  no  occasion  to  wait  for  each  other  ;  that  the  former 
by  induction,  by  classifying  facts  and  tracing  them  back 
to  their  various  causes,  might  have  arrived  at  the  first, 
the   parent  cause,   the    '^primum   mobile''    which    sets 
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humanity  in  movement,  and  thus  have  done  in  their  way 
what  the  latter  would  have  done  in  theirs  by  deduction. 
That  if  they  had  all  worked,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  the 
similarity  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  two  methods, 
would  have  proved  the  correctness  of  a  proposition  which 
I  ought  not  to  have  to  establish  now  in  the  year  of 
grace  1861.  That  if  they  had  done  their  duty,  they 
would  long  since  have  remained  convinced  that  heaping 
up  facts  together  is  not  writing  history,  no  more  than 
heaping  up  together  leaves  and  flowers,  roots  and  pieces 
of  bark,  would  be  writing  botany.  They  would  have 
convinced  themselves  that  the  history  of  man  is  not 
simply  the  history  of  what  he  has  done  on  earth,  but 
ought  to  be  the  history  of  the  different  forces  used  in  his 
case  to  enable  him  to  do  what  he  has  done,  and  to  arrive 
at  the  point  which  he  has  reached. 

That  if  they  had  done  their  duty  they  would  them- 
selves have  seen,  and  made  others  see,  that  God,  to  lead 
us  whither  we  ought  to  go,  is  not  limited  to  one  paii*  of 
reins  ;  that,  to  make  us  do  what  we  have  to  do,  he  does 
not  only  make  use  of  the  things  of  the  earth  and  of  our 
wants  of  those  things,  but  that  for  the  same  object  he 
also  principally  uses  men  one  against  the  other,  not  only 
the  strong  to  make  the  weak  work  and  progress,  but  the 
latter  in  their  turn  to  do  the  same  with  the  strong. 

They  would  have  seen  him,  for  instance,  make  use  of 
man  at  his  starting-point,  of  the  white  formerly,  of  the 
black  now,  when  both  have  no  other  capital  but  corporal 
force  and  a  firm  determination  to  do  nothing  with  it  ; 
they  would  have  seen  him  use  the  strongest  to  make  a 
weaker  neighbour  work  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  then 
afterwards  use  the  latter,  grown  strong  by  labour,  to 
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compel  the  former  either  to  work  along  with  him,  or,  if 
he  be  enervated  by  indolence,  then  to  labour  in  his  turn 
as  a  slave. 

They  would  have  seen  the  same  things  come  to  pass 
for  man's  intellectual  powers,  and  afterwards  for  his 
moral  powers  ;  the  more  intelligent  stimulating  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  the  weaker,  and  the  latter, 
acquiring  by  the  use  of  his  faculties  a  superiority  which 
would  change  the  relative  position  of  the  two,  if  the 
former  allowed  his  intellectual  pre-eminence  to  rust  away 
in  indolence.  They  would  have  seen  the  same  fact  occur- 
ring at  all  times,  in  all  places;  and  not  only  between  man 
and  man,  between  class  and  class,  but  between  nation  and 
nation.  They  would  have  seen  nations  at  one  moment 
conquerors,  at  others  conquered,  pass  from  masterdom  to 
slavery.  They  would  have  seen  among  those  nations  whole 
classes  pass  from  servitude  to  sovereignty,  and  in  their 
turn  obliged,  as  the  only  means  of  retaining  power,  not 
only  to  work  with  head  and  heart,  but  also,  what  most 
frequently  happens,  to  be  ever  making  concessions  to 
their  subordinates  and  to  lengthen  their  tether  more  and 
more,  for  such  is  the  will  of  the  Almighty.  They  would 
have  seen  the  slave  by  his  labour,  and  by  that  only  (there 
is  not,  and  never  will  be  for  man,  whether  white,  or 
yellow,  or  black,  any  other  means  of  progress),  from  a 
slave  become  a  serf,  then  a  peasant  exposed  to  the 
arbitrary  exactions  of  his  lord,  then  a  burgess  under  an 
aristocracy,  a  monarchy,  or  a  constitution  ;  and  after- 
wards kings  and  nobles,  burgesses  and  peasants,  obliged 
to  labour  and  fulfil  their  respective  duties  under  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  and  the  universal  will. 

They  would  have  convinced  themselves,  and  at  the 
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same  time  the  civilized  world,  that  the  compulsory  labour 
of  man  by  man,  whatever  form  it  assumes,  whatever 
name  it  bears  in  the  course  of  ages,  has  been,  is,  and  ever 
will  be  ;  because  it  must  always  be  one  of  the  means 
which  God  employs  to  overcome  the  indolence  inherent  in 
us,  and  which  he  put  there  for  a  purpose  easy  to  under- 
stand, as  will  be  explained  further  on. 

They  would  have  seen  that  God,  to  guide  us,  is  not 
limited  to  these  two  pairs  of  reins,  but  has  many  handfuls 
of  them,  if  His  hands  could  be  filled.     For  instance  : — 

1st.  The  instinct  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  good  and 
evil,  which  he  has  given  us  as  a  compass  for  our  head  and 
heart  to  teach  us  what  we  should  or  should  not  do  ;  a 
compass  which  does  not  indeed  carry  us  along  the  path 
of  duty,  for  there  we  can  advance  only  by  our  own 
efforts,  just  as  the  steamer  is  propelled  by  its  engines 
towards  the  port  to  which  the  compass  points  ;  a  compass 
which  also  serves  to  shew  us  the  different  courses  of 
those  we  meet  by  the  way,  when  it  does  not  get  out  of 
order,  and  more  or  less  accurately,  according  to  its 
quality,  which  is  different  in  each  individual,  for  in  this 
world  there  are  not  two  things  alike  ;  a  small  instrument 
however,  which,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  is 
indispensable  on  board,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  next. 

2nd.  The  gift  of  following  :  another  pair  of  reins 
which  God  often  uses  to  lead  his  flock  where  he  pleases, 
and  just  as  indispensable  to  man  as  the  first,  when  not 
left  too  loose,  so  as  to  let  them  run  on  rocks  ;  or,  like 
sheep,  follow  false  shepherds  who  lead  them  into  bogs, 
from  which  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  extricate  them,  as 
proved  by  the  present. 
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3rd.  Great  men,  who  are  to  the  rest  of  humanity 
what  some  few  large  diamonds,  such  as  the  Mogul,  the 
Koh-i-noor,  the  Regent,  etc.,  are  to  the  other  stones  of 
the  earth  ;  each  of  them  worth  millions,  whereas  it  would 
take  millions  of  grains  of  sand  to  be  worth  a  farthing. 
God  makes  use  of  them  principally  in  cases  of  moral 
diseases,  fevers,  madness,  prostration,  and  others  equally 
varied  and  numerous,  to  which  not  individuals  only,  but 
also  nations  and  whole  races  are  liable.  By  means  of 
these  reins  he  raises  them  again  and  brings  them  back 
to  their  place  in  the  flock.  Men  of  this  calibre  have  the 
double  merit,  and  a  rare  one  it  is,  not  only  of  knowing 
exactly  what  remedy  will  set  the  different  patients  on 
their  legs  again,  but  also  of  making  them  take  it  :  these 
are  your  Alexanders,  Csesars,  and  such  worthies,  who  ,.^^, 
stand  like  colossal  statues  in  the  path  of  progress  to  in-^^^^.y^:' 
dicate  its  direction. 

4th.  The  magnetic  power,  which  I  only  admit  here, 
of  course  with  a  good  large  (?)  We  however  know,  or 
fancy  we  know,  that  there  exists  in  us  a  power  so  called, 
of  which  our  forefathers  some  four  centuries  ago  never 
dreamed,  and  which  would  enable  us  without  any  in- 
tervention of  corporal  strength,  to  compel  the  obedience 
of  a  weaker  person,  or  one  who  does  not  exert  his  powers 
to  resist  us.  As  all  the  powers  existing  in  ourselves  exist 
likewise  in  God,  but  in  a  degree  infinitely  higher,  he 
might,  by  the  slightest  use  of  these  reins,  make  each  of 
us  do  his  will,  humanly  speaking,  without  an  effort.  That 
would  certainly  be  a  powerful  pair  of  reins  in  his  hands. 
Is  it  there  or  not  ?  "  That  is  the  question  ''  which  our 
posterity  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  solve.  What  is  now 
certain,   however,  is  :    that  as  we  advance  farther  and 
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farther  in  our  cone,  the  old  reins  must  either  be  lengthened 
or  new  ones  found. 

If  our  historians  had  done  their  duty  and  properly 
understood  what  history  should  be,  instead  of  the  twink- 
ling little  lamp  I  offer  here,  for  want  of  a  better,  to  light 
our  magic  lantern,  we  should  now  have  an  effulgent 
beacon  throwing  back  its  rays  far  into  our  past,  and  also 
lighting  up  a  part  of  our  present  and  our  future.  If  they 
had  followed  the  example  of  the  astronomer,  the  geolo- 
gist, the  chemist,  or  of  the  botanist,  who  is  lost  in  wonder 
at  the  tiniest  leaf  in  creation,  they  might  have  under- 
stood the  admirable  combination  of  means  which  the 
Almighty  has  used  to  bring  us  thus  far  on  our  way,  and, 
instead  of  bewailing  and  making  us  bewail  things  past 
and  present,  they  would  fall  on  their  knees  and  make  us 
do  so  too,  before  the  work  of  God,  and  the  decrees  hitherto 
incomprehensible  of  his  wise  and  beneficent  providence. 

If  they  had  done  what  they  ought  long  ago  to  have 
done,  I  should  be  where  I  ought  to  be,  and  should  not  be 
here  soiling  paper,  as  grave  as  an  ape,  engaged,  as  I  have 
just  discovered, in  the  most  stupid  of  occupations  :  "proving 
to  all  what  everybody  knows/'  For,  say  what  you  will, 
every  one  knows  it.  There  is  no  fat-sided  grazier,  no 
purse-proud  swell  of  the  counter  and  the  till  who  does 
not  daily  draw  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  ex- 
claim :  "I  am  a  self-made  man  ;  my  own  efforts  have 
made  me  what  I  am/'  They  had,  therefore,  already  made 
this  grand  discovery  ;  and  one  would  think  it  could  not  be 
so  very  difficult  to  make  them  further  discover,  "  that  we 
are  all  the  architects  of  our  own  fortunes,  and  our  own 
exertions  have  made  us  all  what  we  are,  France  what  she 
is,  and  England  too  ;  that  nations  advance  from  barbarism 
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to  civilization  by  the  same  means  that  individuals  rise 
from  ignorance  to  knowledge  :  "  by  work — that  there  is 
no  other  way/'  But  no  such  thing  !  Still  there  is  not 
one  of  these  astounding  Fat-purses  who  has  not  also  dis- 
covered that  he  should  not  have  toiled  as  he  did  if  he 
had  not  been  impelled  thereto  by  something — ^by  his 
wants,  by  society,  or  by  his  own  reason  ;  not  one  who  has 
not  even  discovered  that,  in  his  young  days,  when  he 
was  lighter  than  now — when  reason  had  not  assumed  its 
sway, — when  society  heeded  him  not,  and  he  had  yet  no 
occasion  to  care  for  his  wants,  he  required  something 
more  urgent,  some  little  goading  behind,  some  fear  of 
bodily  pain  or  punishment  to  stimulate  him  to  exertion. 

These  two  worthies,  like  myself  then,  and  undoubt- 
edly before  me  (all  three  of  us  without  mutual  consulta- 
tion, and  perhaps  all  three  by  different  methods  not  yet 
named),  had  made  the  three  grand  discoveries  which 
historians  and  philosophers,  with  all  their  learning,  have 
not  yet  realized  : — 1.  That  work  is  the  only  means  of 
progre«s  ;  2.  that  this  work  must  be  forced  upon  us  by 
something  or  other  ;  3.  that  this  something  must  be 
stronger  in  our  boyhood  than  when  we  reach  the  age  of 
reason.  Seeing  this,  one  would  suppose  that  my  Fat- 
purses  cannot  fail  readily  to  apply  their  discovery  to  all 
and  every  one.  But  the  conclusion  would  be  false.  That 
is  precisely  what  they  cannot  do,  because  thinking  is  to 
them  an  impossibility.  And  whom  have  they  to  thank 
for  that  ?  Why  those  purblind  historians,  I  say  again,  as 
industrious  as  bees  in  piling  up  materials,  but  as  idle  as 
the  idlest  for  everything  else.  I  ascertained  the  other 
day,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  failing  of  our  stout  friends 
lies  here  ;  and  I  did  so  by  seizing  the  arm  of  the  first 
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man  I  met,  a  person  whom  I  only  knew  through  a  casual 
introduction,  and  saying  to  him  :  "  Sir,  do  you  think 
society  has  the  right  to  compel  those  of  its  members  to 
work  who  will  not  do  so  of  their  own  accord,  children 
for  their  education,  the  idle  when  they  become  a  nuisance  ? 
Do  you  think  it  wise  and  necessary  thus  to  compel 
them  ?"  "  Most  assuredly,"  replied  he,  with  a  smile. 
"  Do  you  think  society  has  likewise  the  right  to  impose 
labour  on  the  sixty  millions  of  negroes  in  Africa,  who 
have  never  yet  done  anything  on  the  earth  V  "  Why, 
sir,"  said  he  then,  "  do  you  know  that  the  question  you 
have  so  abruptly  proposed  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 

the  day,  a  question  which  the  wisest  heads "     "  But 

what  do  you  think  of  it  yourself?"  "Why,  sir,  it  is  a 
very  important  question,  a  question  which,"  and  these 
words  he  kept  repeating  like  a  chorus.  I  could  get 
nothing  else  out  of  him.  He  was  a  burly  Anglo-Saxon, 
much  stronger  than  myself,  so  I  was  obliged  to  let  him 
go.  A  moment  came,  however,  when  I  thought  myself 
sure  of  my  Englishman.  1  backed  him  in  a  twinkling, 
and  he  let  me  do  as  I  pleased  without  offering  the  least 
resistance.  I  trotted  him  round  and  brought  him  to  the 
door  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  when — heigho  !  he  bolted  away, 
and  I  lost  him  again. 

Was  it  the  ebony  hue,  or  the  sixty  millions  that  scared 
him  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  But  is  it  not  provoking  ?  And 
who  is  to  blame,  if  not  those  blundering  historians  who 
have  not,  during  the  last  century,  proved  to  us,  book  in 
hand,  that  all  nations  have  begun  with  slavery  ? — perhaps 
they  have,  though  ;  but,  at  all  events,  they  have  not  de- 
monstrated by  irresistible  arguments  that  no  other  be- 
ginning wa«  possible,  no  matter  what  the  colour  of  the 
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epidermis  ;  that  were  there  thirty-six  races  below  us 
instead  of  one,  all  of  them  must  pass  through  the  ordeal 
of  slavery,  the  only  means  of  access  to  the  path  of  pro- 
gress. 

It  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  historians,  how- 
ever, that  if  they  have  done  little  or  nothing  which  they 
ought  to  have  done  to  help  us  onward,  they  certainly 
have  not   held   us   back,  as  the   philosophers   have,  by 

absurdities  which But  stop  !  let  me  not  say  anything 

to  ruffle  those  gentlemen  ;  I  may  perhaps  stand  in  need 
of  their  good  word  ere  long — not  the  good  word  of  the 
dead,  and  I  am  not,  be  it  understood,  now  speaking  of 
the  living  ;  for  I  am  well  assured  they  must  have  said  of 
human  progress  what  I  say  myself,  only  it  has  been  lost 
by  being  scattered  piece-meal  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  in 
novels,  songs,  essays,  and  pamphlets.  I  give  offence 
to  a  modern  thinker,  my  friend  !  I  who  love  him, 
give  offence  to  him  who  thinks — for  he  does  think,  he 
does  !  He  thinks  when  the  whim  seizes  him,  wherever 
he  may  be,  in  bed  or  at  a  ball,  on  horseback  or  on 
foot  !  A  charming  man  he  is,  though  somewhat  wickedly 
inclined,  with  hat  stuck  on  one  side,  a  rosebud  in  his 
button- hole,  with  his  dashing  stick,  his  sparkling  witti- 
cisms, which  he  thrusts  everywhere  except  into  folios, 
and  where  he  ought  to  put  them,  but  does  not,  because 
he  has  not  yet  installed  himself  in  the  position  which  he 
will  one  day  deserve,  and  obtain.  He  never  over-esti- 
mates himself,  because  he  thinks.  Ah  !  it  is  a  fine  thing 
truly,  in  this  our  day,  for  a  man  to  work  with  the  head 
he  carries  on  his  shoulders  !  He  might  just  as  well  boast 
of  using  the  arms  which  hang  from  them.  He  does  not 
follow  the  example  of  the  ancient  philosopher,  with  his 
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grand  airs,  his  deep  wrinkles,  his  high-sounding  words, 
his  long  beard,  who  shut  himself  up  in  a  tower  to  wait 
for  ideas  which  never  came,  and  who,  after  sweating  over 
his  bulky  manuscripts  for  some  thirty  years,  at  last  came 
out  with  one  or  two  truths  lost  in  an  ocean  of  absurdities, 
like  this,  for  instance,  which  I  mention,  because  it  lies  in 
my  way.  One  of  them,  I  cannot  say  which,  has  said, 
and  says  that  he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  his  idea 
into  fashion  among  the  people  who  aim  at  comprehend- 
ing the  incomprehensible — "  That  we  were  not  and  could 
not,  in  this  world,  be  certain  of  anything  (somewhat  too  ab- 
solute this,  as  it  would  include  what  Fat-purse  and  I  have 
discovered,  and  that  does  not  suit  me),  that  the  evidence 
of  our  eyes  deceives  us,  and  the  perceptions  of  our  intel- 
lect deceive  us  still  more/'  Purblind  old  idiot,  avaunt  ! 
The  aphorism  may  sound  well,  but  it  is  void  of  common 
sense. 

Did  you  say  true,  what  benefit  should  we  derive  from 
these  eyes  and  this  intellect  ?  This  intellect,  which  from 
its  very  birth  endows  us  with  free  will,  is  necessary  for 
our  guidance.  It  must  therefore  be  able  to  see  the  inner 
man  and  ascertain  what  impels  him  to  decide  on  doing 
this  or  that,  or  going  here  or  there,  especially  when  he 
shall  have  entered  into  full  possession  of  his  liberty. 
These  eyes  are  indispensable  to  us  to  distinguish  and  help 
us  to  obtain  the  things  of  the  outer  world  which  are 
necessary  to  supply  our  physical  and  intellectual  wants. 
God  has  made  nothing  in  vain  ;  if  our  eyes  do  not  serve 
to  guide  us,  let  us  try  to  discover  what  else  they  can  be 
intended  for.  Well,  let  us  try,  but  we  shall  not  succeed. 
Both  our  corporal  and  mental  faculties  may  certainly 
deceive  us  and  do  so  every  day.     If  they  do  not  find  that 
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out  themselves,  others  will.  By  what  means  ?  Why,  by 
means  of  then-  eyes  and  their  intellects,  which  will  in 
that  case  serve  them  and  serve  them  well. 

Let  us  therefore  hold  the  conviction,  whatever  the 
dead  and  gone  philosopher  may  say,  that  what  God 
permits  humanity  to  see  with  its  eyes  in  the  material 
world,  to  understand  with  its  intellect  in  the  moral 
world,  as  certainly  forms  part  of  the  creation  as  the 
penny  slice  makes  part  of  the  cake  which  Mr.  Sella  way  is 
always  ready  to  hand  over  to  his  numerous  customers,  for 
a  consideration.  What  the  lounger  who  passes  in  the 
middle  of  the  crowd  (as  my  stout  friends  and  myself  are 
passing  here)  sees  of  that  piece  of  cake  or  what  we  see  of 
this  corner  of  creation,  is  far  from  being  what  the  purchaser 
sees  and  will  see,  or  what  humanity  sees  and  will  see  ; 
and  both  are  far  from  seeing,  one  what  Mr.  Sellaway  sees, 
and  the  other  what  the  Creator  sees  ;  but  the  little  that 
we  passers-by  do  see  at  a  glance,  forms  part  of  the  cake 
and  of  creation  ;  our  intellect  does  not  deceive  us  any 
more  than  his  eyes.  He  and  we  may  and  do  remain 
perfectly  certain  of  that.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
is  beautiful  enough  and  the  other  dainty  enough  to 
prevent  any  but  a  blinking  old  owl  from  doubting  the 
fact  for  an  instant. 

Ah  !  so  we  are  sure  of  nothing  !  Well,  endeavour 
to  prove  that  by  idleness  and  crossing  our  arms  and  legs 
we  can  progress  morally  and  physically,  and  you  will  see 
whether  after  the  attempt  you  are  not  perfectly  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  contrary  proposition. 

What  wonder  therefore,  while  there  are  such  musty 
old  books  in  the  world,  still  revered  by  so  many  people, 
that  my  stout  friends  find  some  difficulty  in  applying 
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their  knowledge  to  anything  but  what  concerns  them 
personally,  when  by  such  teaching  you  would  make  them 
doubt  of  what  it  has  cost  them  so  many  years'  experience 
to  learn,  especially  when  this  philosophical  nonsense  is 
supported  by  the  education  still  given  in  the  majority  of 
the  schools.     This  education,  which  has  hitherto  chiefly 
consisted  in  the  cultivation  of  the  memorj'^,  as  if  people 
were  convinced  that  comparison  and  reasoning  are  two 
dangerous  faculties,  which    can   only  lead  to  evil;   this 
education,  false  as  it  is,  false  as  would  be  a  system  of 
gymnastics  performed  by  the  pupils  with  the  left  arm  only, 
while   the   right   was   pinioaed   to   the   body  ;    for  this 
education  T  could  tolerably  well  account  when  we  were 
exclusively  governed  by  men  who  had  every  interest  in 
preventing  our  advance,  and  when  to  take  a  step  forward 
was  regarded   as   synonymous  with  going  headlong  to 
perdition.     But  now,  since  those    ''laudatores  temporis 
acti''  have  been  driven  from  their  standing,  and  in  most 
countries  people  have  abandoned  antiquated  prejudices, 
especially  and  pre-eminently  in  that  which  your  Majesty 
governs,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  cultivation   of  the 
memory  should  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  other  faculties, 
and  still  more  of  memory  applied  to  the  things  of  the 
past,  as  if  we  were  going  in  that  direction. 

For  God's  sake  let  our  youth  be  straightway  turned 
into  the  opposite  course,  let  it  be  taught  to  look  forward 
instead  of  backward,  and  let  those  faculties  be  cultivated 
which  will  best  enable  it  to  pursue  its  onward  career. 

Our  faculties  are  not  so  brilliant  that  we  can  afford  to 
let  any  of  them  rust. 

Who  that  has  ever  thought  over  these  things  has  not 
many  a  time  exclaimed  :  "  What  numberless  stupid  things 
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we  all  do  and  say  I"  and,  if  ever  so  little  sincere,  has  not 
included  himself  in  the  all.  Who  has  not  many  a  time 
exclaimed  :  "Why,  0  God  in  heaven,  hast  thou  made  us  so 
weak  of  mind  that  we  cannot  take  two  steps  together  in 
the  great  path  of  progress  without  falling  into  the  ditches 
of  error?  Why  hast  thou  made  us  so  absurd  and  foolish?" 
And  always  without  finding  any  satisfactory  answer. 

As  for  myself,  I   was  like   the   rest,  I   found  fault 
through  want  of  understanding.     But  for  some  days  past 
I  have  left  off  fault-finding,  indeed  ever  since  I  found  my 
cone,  for  now  I  understand  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the 
matter.     It  is,  that  walking  straight  forward  in  the  way 
of  progress,  like  a  Blondin  on  a  tight-rope,  is  not  what 
we   wajit  ;    we   never   could   do  that  :   the  straight  line 
regards   humanity,   the   whole   herd   and   its   resultant. 
What  we  have  to  do  individually  is  to  labour  in  our  own 
domain,  in  our  cone,  of  which  we   are  now  working  a 
section  crammed  with  things  represented  in  the  dictionary 
by  some  25,000  substantives  multiplied  by  about  6,000 
verbs.     To  think  only  counts  for  one  verb,  of  our  course 
for  only  one  substantive      Our  Creator  therefore  required 
in  his  flock  only  a  very  limited  number  of  men  to  occupy 
themselves  with  that  matter,  useful,  it  is  true,  and  perhaps 
now    indispensable    to   humanity,   though   it   contrived 
to  do  without  it  for  ages  ;  whereas  he  required  millions  of 
men  to  do  the  millions  of  things  which  are  expressed  by 
all  the  combinations  of  those  verbs  with  those  substantives. 
In  this  best  of  worlds,  everything  therefore  has  its  man 
to  do  it,  and  every  man  the  kind  of  things  he  is  to  do. 
For  this  he  has  only  to  consult  his  compass,  to  furbish  up 
all  his  faculties,  to  close  his  ears  against  the  suggestions 
of  indolence,  and  go  straight  on  the  little  towards  little 
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things,  the  great  towards  great  things,  each  according  to 
his  stature  and  his  strength.  When  I  say  straight  on,  I 
use  a  mere  form  of  speech  ;  for,  however  straight  his  body- 
may  march,  his  mind,  though  quite  absorbed  by  the 
object  in  view,  can  only  get  along  by  zigzagging,  just  as 
the  busy  butterfly  which,  disdaining  flowers  on  either 
hand,  flutters  hurriedly  across  the  fields  where  some 
mysterious  engagement  calls  him. 

But  when  man,  omitting  to  consult  either  compass,  or 
stature,  or  strength,  undertakes  to  do  what  he  is  unfit 
for,  then  the  zigzags  become  more  numerous,  the  foolish 
things  said  and  the  follies  committed  come  as  thick  as 
hail,  and  continue  crescendo  in  a  mass  until  he  obeys  the 
voice  of  God,  whose  will  it  is  that  every  one  shall  do 
what  he  is  fit  for,  and  nothing  else. 

You  therefore,  0  thoughtful  father,  who  insist 
that  the  Martins  shall  sell  sugar  from  father  to  son 
through  all  generations,  who  launch  your  curse  at  the 
head  of  your  ofi'spring,  you  are  in  the  wrong,  and  your 
son,  that  young  Parisian,  is  right  when  he  persists  in 
following  his  vocation  as  an  artist,  and  on  devoting 
himself  to  some  particular  branch,  provided  that  it  is  not 
on  his  part  a  mere  deception  practised  on  paterfaTïiilias^ 
And  you,  brave  young  men,  who,  less  precocious  than 
young  Martin,  have  not  yet  discovered  your  vocation^ 
plunge  boldly  into  work,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  find 
what  suits  you  all. 

I  hope  you  will  hit  upon  something  better  than  I 
found,  and  that  you  will  never  be  condemned  to  the  sorry 
occupation,  which  is  my  lot,  of  proving  to  people  who 
know  that  they  have  the  right  to  make  lazy  whites  work, 
that  they  also  have  the  same  to  compel  lazy  blacks  to 
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work  And  all  because  historians,  philosophers,  and 
pedagogues  (a  plague  on  them  for  it  !)  have  not  taught 
men  history  as  it  ought  to  be  taught — history,  of  all 
knowledge  the  most  indispensable  to  guide  men  in  this 
world;  because  their  heads  have  been  crammed  full  of 
false  ideas  ;  because  their  reasoning  powers  have  not  been 
cultivated,  because  they  have  not  been  taught  to  make  the 
best  use  of  their  thinking  faculty,  so  as  to  apply  to  things 
in  general  the  truths  implanted  in  man  by  God,  which 
would  have  included  my  sixty  millions  of  Africans  and 
would  have  rendered  us  all  essential  service.  No  doubt 
they  think,  but  of  what  ?  They  think  of  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping  in  a  double  bed,  and  incidentally,  instead  of 
principally,  as  they  ought,  and  as  they  would  if  education 
were  more  rational,  of  the  duty  God  imposes  on  each  and 
every  one. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  devote  their  attention 
to  an  infinity  of  matters  which,  their  vanity  aiding,  they 
fancy  themselves  able  to  manage,  whereas,  in  fact,  owing 
to  the  omission  of  training  their  reasoning  powers,  they 
are  incapable  of  applying  the  best  understood  principles 
to  the  simplest  things,  and  commit  blunders  which,  among 
other  nice  things,  procure  me  now  the  pleasure  of  having 
to  resume  my  interesting  task.  From  the  reluctance 
with  which  I  approach  it,  there  can  hardly  be  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  it  was  destined  for  me,  seeing  that  man 
is  so  constituted  that  he  is  always  ready  to  undertake 
anything  but  what  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  do. 

Consequently,  if  instead  of  merely  supposing,  I  were 
absolutely  certain,  that  this  letter  wearies  your  Majesty, 
and  that  studying  the  question  propounded  by  slavery  is 
disagreeable  to  you — seeing  your  numerous  occupations, 
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£pY  instance — I  should  be  delighted  (deign  to  pardon  this 
patriotic  egotism  of  mine),  for  I  should  then  be  sure  that 
to  study  it  is  one  of  the  tasks  imposed  on  you  by  God, 
and  to  answer  it  one  of  the  things  you  will  do  ;  every 
one  being  well  aware  that  conviction  of  duty  and  its 
execution  are  with  your  Majesty  almost  simultaneous. 

Supported  by  this  strange  hope,  I  will  proceed  with 
my  task,  and  deign  to  excuse  me,  Sire,  if  to  enliven  this 
long  and  dreary  road  I  have  been  tempted  occasionally 
to  take  the  ploughed  fields  instead,  and  have  jumped 
a  few  hedges  and  ditches  with  which  I  properly  had 
nothing  to  do.  I  will  get  back  into  the  road,  and  not 
leave  it  again.  So  to  return  to  our  subject,  let  us  answer 
the  following  objection,  which  may  very  likely  be  made. 

If  God  leads  us,  and  if,  to  advance  in  the  path  of 
progress,  we  must  work  at  our  domain,  how  happens  it 
that  God  has  permitted  the  African  race  to  remain  idle 
so  long  ? 

For  two  very  evident  reasons  of  most  easy  compre- 
hension : — 

1st.  Because  order  was  necessary  in  the  march  of 
humanity. 

2nd.  Because  it  was  necessary  for  the  two  races,  the 
whites  and  the  blacks,  to  become  acquainted  with  each 
other. 

This  was  necessary  ;  for,  in  the  abstract  world  as  in 
the  concrete,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  units 
of  a  collective  otherwise  than  in  some  kind  of  order. 
The  proof  that  we  do  not  advance  along  the  path  of 
progress  in  line  of  battle,  for  instance,  is  that  for  such  to 
be  the  case,  God  must  have  created  all  men  of  equal 
strength,  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually,  and  that 
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such  a  fact  would  have  been  an  exception  to  the  universal 

law  of  variety  existing  throughout  creation. 

The  proof  that  he  has  not  done  so  is,  that  there  is  evi- 
dently as  much  difference  intellectually  between  a  Napo- 
leon and  a  porter,  as  physically  between  a  Californian  pine 
and  a  brier — between  a  Peter  the  Great  and  a  nursery- 
maid, as  between  an  oak  and  a  daisy.  It  is  the  undeni- 
able fact  that  certain  nations  have  advanced  farther  than 
others  in  the  path  of  progress,  that  we  see  them  echeloned 
in  battalions,  France  and  England  at  the  head,  next 
Germany  and  Italy  (ere  long,  if  she  is  wise),  the  Dis- 
united States  and  Eussia,  then  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  and  nearly  at  the  same  height  as  some  of  these, 
in  a  different  track,  certain  of  the  Asiatic  nations  ;  and 
lastly,  the  negro  race,  whose  time  is  now  come  to  rise  and 
follow. 

To  induce  those  at  the  head  of  the  column  to  take  the 
place  they  occupy,  God,  in  the  beginning,  placed  every- 
thing necessary  for  them  at  such  a  distance  that  they 
were  obliged  to  labour  to  supply  their  wants — from  this 
labour  sprang  the  intellectual  powers  which  they  now 
possess,  and  which  have  been  developed  in  the  lapse  of 
ages  by  the  means  we  have  indicated. 

To  keep  the  African  nations  in  the  back-ground  till 
his  own  good  time,  our  Creator  took  the  opposite  course, 
and  placed  within  their  reach  everything  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  body — the  date-bearing  palm,  the 
bread-fruit  tree,  with  other  fruits  and  roots  in  abundance. 
Never  having  had  to  make  the  first  step  to  procure  these 
things,  intellect  lay  dormant  in  them,  they  consequently 
could  but  remain,  and  have  remained  in  the  condition  in 
which  God  originally  placed  them. 
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Left  to  themselves,  they  would  vegetate  in  this  con- 
dition so  long  as  Africa  shall  continue  what  it  now  is, 
so  long  as  its  soil  will  feed  them  without  any  bodily 
effort  on  their  part. 

But  the  purpose  of  God  has  been  plainly  manifested, 
and  he  evidently  will  not  have  them  longer  remain 
where  he  had  placed  them.  Their  turn  is  come  to 
commence  the  march  of  progress,  and  they  must,  there- 
fore, begin  to  work  like  the  rest.  But,  as  they  would 
not  do  it  in  their  own  country,  where  they  are  fed  gratis, 
God  has  seen  fit  to  make  use  of  his  second  means,  and 
began  about  two  centuries  ago  to  make  them  work  com- 
pulsorily,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  white  race  ; 
but  with  this  difference  however,  that  the  master  teacher 
not  being  able  to  go  to  the  pupil,  owiug  to  the  climate, 
sends  for  him  to  his  own  abode,  and  there  teaches  him 
to  work. 

God,  in  thus  using  man  as  an  instrument  to  make 
man  work,  not  only  had  in  view  the  end  already  men- 
tioned, of  stimulating  the  corporal  and  intellectual  faculties 
of  one  by  the  other,  but  also  that  of  making  the  two  races 
know  each  other  and  work  together.  For  just  as  the 
corporal  faculties,  without  the  help  of  the  intellectual, 
would  never  have  carried  man  far  in  the  path  of  progress, 
so  the  isolated  powers  of  each,  whether  nation  or  indi- 
vidual, however  strong  of  head  or  arm,  would  not  have 
sufficed  to  enable  humanity  to  work  its  domain  and 
advance  to  the  point  it  is  destined  to  reach.  Man  when 
isolated  is  weak  and  powerless  ;  mankind  in  the  mass  is 
alone  equal  to  the  task.  We  therefore  see  that  God, 
from  the  remotest  ages,  conducts  the  affairs  of  this  world 
so  as  to  force  men  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other, 
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in  order  that  they  may  unite  their  powers  to  work  their 
domain  together.  In  fact,  the  climates  and  other  con- 
ditions of  our  domain  are  so  diversified,  the  strength  and 
aptitude  of  men  so  different,  that  one  race  of  men  who 
can  cultivate  the  earth  here,  cannot  do  it  yonder  ;  that  a 
nation  which  possesses  the  intellectual  faculties  necessary 
to  excel  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  is  a  perfect  nullity 
in  the  fine  arts,  etc.  If,  therefore,  God  has  allowed  the 
negro  to  remain  in  idleness  ever  since  he  first  trod  this 
earth,  it  was  not  only  to  let  the  two  other  races  pass 
before  him,  but  also  that  the  whites  might  become 
acquainted  with  him,  make  him  work,  and  that  they 
might  come  some  day  to  work  their  common  domain 
together,  in  order  that  no  part  of  it  should  remain 
unimproved.  Our  historians  will  some  day  show  us  in 
detail  what  means  God  employed  to  bring  the  difi'erent 
peoples  of  the  white  race  into  relation  with  each  other, 
and  to  force  them  to  work,  one  by  the  other,  until  they 
should  be  able  to  work  together.  In  a  future  page  I  will 
show  the  means  he  employed  to  bring  the  two  races  into 
mutual  relation  ;  a  not  distant  future  will  teach  us  how 
he  shall  have  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  ignorance  and 
opposition  of  men,  in  compelling  the  black  race  to  labour 
by  means  of  the  whites,  and  in  setting  it  forward  in  the 
path  of  progress. 

Every  measure,  therefore,  which  tends  to  bring 
peoples  together  and  make  them  acquainted  with  each 
other,  is  a  measure  favourable  to  progress  in  accordance 
with  God's  will.  Free-trade,  one  of  these  measures,  is, 
therefore,  wise  not  only  in  an  economical,  but  also  in  a 
political  and  humanitarian  point  of  view.  It  is  between 
advanced  nations  what  slavery,  in  spite  of  its  ugly  name, 
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is  between  adult  and  infant  nations — a  means  of  becom- 
ing acquainted,  and  of  uniting  their  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  power,  for  the  cultivation  of  their  com- 
mon domain,  a  means  of  becoming  reciprocally  useful, 
and,  affection  arising  from  utility,  a  means  of  living  in 
good  intelligence,  as  do  most  country  neighbours  in 
civilized  states,  and  of  coming  some  day  to  exchange 
sincere  salutations,  instead  of  exchanging  as  now,  un- 
happily too  often,  sincere  cannon  shots  and  knock-down 
blows. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  this  point,   for   reasons   I 

need  not  here  explain,  but  we  shall  undoubtedly  reach  it, 

at  a  time  more  or  less  remote,  but  still  not  so  remote  that 

we  cannot   see  a   glimpse  of  it  even  now;  for  a  great 

many  of  us  have  already  begun  to  comprehend  that  the 

first  duty  of  men  upon  this  earth  is  labour,  just  as  the 

first  of  their  interests  is  to  help  one  another.     What  is 

now  beginning   to   happen   among  the    more   advanced 

nations,  gives  us  the  assurance  that  the  nations  in  their 

wake  will   follow  their  example,  and  that  we  shall  all 

come  some  day  to  exchange  not  only  our  productions  but 

also  our  ideas,  and  to  lend  each  other  the  different  powers 

and  aptitudes  which  are  peculiar  to  each  man,  to  each 

people,  to  each  race,  in  order  to  work  our  domain  as  it 

ought  to  be  worked.      Nations  now  in  their  infancy,  as 

well  as  the  others,  v/ill  all  attain  this  point,  but  it  most 

certainly  will  only  be  by  the  same  route  that  we  have 

had  to  follow, — there  are  not  two  routes — that  of  labour, 

compulsory  labour,  and  imposed  during  inftmcy  by  more 

energetic  means  than  in  riper  age,  means  acknowledged 

to  be  necessary  by  the  Messrs.  Fat-purse  themselves.  Shall 

we  go  so  fîir  as  universal  fraternity  and  other  crotchets 
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imagined  by  philanthropic  dreamers?  Let  every  one, 
as  his  imagination  is  more  or  less  active,  think  as  he 
pleases  on  that  matter.  I  have  no  objection  whatever  ; 
but  I  am  most  decidedly  opposed  to  giving  the  least  en- 
couragement to  the  idea  that  such  result  can  be  attained 
by  any  other  course  than  labour.  For  love  cannot  exist 
without  a  cause  ;  we  love  those ^who  are  useful  or  agree- 
able to  us,  but  we  never  fall  in  love  with  a  person  who 
has  done  nothing  to  light  up  the  divine  flame  in  our 
breasts.  I^It  is  not  enough  for  the  abolitionists,  that 
rotten  branch  of  the  good  and  worthy  family  of  the 
dreamers,  to  say  to  us  :  "  Love  one  another/'  for  us  to 
obey.  It  is  easier  to  say  than  to  do,  especially  when  the 
object  to  be  loved  happens  to  be  a  great,  fat,  shiny  negro 
from  the  coast  of  Africa  of  whom  we  know  nothing.  For 
my  part,  I  do  not  say  that  I  should  not  be  ready  to  press 
him  to  my  bosom  as  soon  as  he  has  become  rather  less 
bulky,  lost  a  little  of  his  fat  by  useful  labour,  and  shall 
also  be  able  to  make  me  some  return  for  the  services  I 
am  disposed  to  render  him. 

What  I  also  oppose,  and  in  the  most  formal  manner, 
is  fraternity  carried  to  the  extent  of  marrying  negroes  to 
our  daughters,  of  peopling  the  earth  with  mulattoes 
exclusively,  as  some  of  these  raving  madmen  recommend. 
God  also  is  opposed  to  this,  and  he  will  never  sufifer  his 
three  colours  to  be  changed,  as  they  are  necessary  in  this 
world,  like  certain  others  which  I  could  mention.  He  has 
manifested  his  opposition  to  the  tint  preferred  by  the 
abolitionists  in  two  manners:^!.  By  attaching  to  each 
race  a  peculiar  smell  imperceptible  to  itself  but  offensive 
to  the  others,  a  well-known  fact,  which  has  been  con- 
firmed to  me  by  Chinamen,  who  have  assured  me  that  they 
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could  instantaneously  recognize  persons  of  our  race  by 
the  smell  alone  ;  2.  by  implanting  in  each  race  a  sove- 
reign contempt  for  the  other  two,  a  feeling  anything  but 
philosophical,  I  admit,  for  we  have  no  more  grounds  for 
despising  a  negro  than  a  white  bear  would  have  despising 
a  black  or  cinnamon  bear  ;  or  for  the  advanced  guard  of 
an  army  despising  the  rear-guard  ;  or  for  a  man  despising 
a  child — a  contempt  nevertheless  most  real,  and  not  with- 
out reason  or  utility,  especially  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  other  manner,  which  discreetly  warns  us  through 
the  nose  against  what  God  would  not  have  us  do.  These 
two  warnings  are  a  wise  dispensation  of  Providence,  for 
the  nose  alone  might  not  have  sufficed,  since  we  daily 
see  so  many  pretended  gastronomists  shut  themselves  up 
in  dining-rooms  decorated  with  flowers  (what  a  mockerj^  !) 
supply  their  lungs  with  air  which,  could  they  but  see, 
they  would  not  allow  mangy  dogs  to  breathe,  and  then 
treat  their  palates,  in  spite  of  the  nose  set  as  a  sentry  to 
guard  the  entrance,  with  high-seasoned,  half-putrid  flesh, 
and  still  more  putrid  cheese.  No,  poor  nose  Î  you 
would  not  have  sufficed  ;  even  when  backed  by  con- 
tempt, you  have  not  always  been  able  to  prevent  an 
unnatural  union,  as  proved  by  the  great  number  of 
gingerbread-coloured  young  we  see  scattered  about  the 
world — young  men,  however,  who  will  be  the  excep- 
tion, and  not  the  rule,  so  long  as  God  shall  please  to 
have  his  earth  cultivated,  and  so  long  as  his  sun  remains 
what  it  is,  a  sun  which,  where  its  rays  fall  vertically, 
prevents  any  other  than  the  pure  negr'o  from  working. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  no  change  of  this  kind 
is  at  all  likely  to  happen  for  some  time  yet,  as  our  as- 
tronomers,  so   far   as   I   know,   have  not  observed  any 
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diminution  in  the  calorific  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and,  as  to  the 
earth,  God's  intentions,  far  from  changing,  are  more  and 
more  clearly  manifested  to  all  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  turn  their  eyes  towards  Him. 

It  is  the  will  of  God  that  we  should  work  this  earth, 
and  work  it  together,  and  what  He  wills  generally  takes 
place.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  then,  whether  white, 
yellow,  or  black,  is  to  set  about  it  with  a  good  will  and  a 
bold  heart.  That  is  the  point  we  shall  arrive  at,  the  rest 
I  leave  to  the  dreamers.  We  are  advancing  in  battalions, 
the  whites  at  the  head,  the  yellows  in  the  centre,  the 
blacks  in  the  rear,  and  in  time  we  shall  reach  the  point 
of  which  we  already  catch  a  glimpse  :  all  working,  and 
working  together,  morally  together,  each  in  his  own 
place  of  course,  and  with  an  understanding  as  cordial  as 
human  nature  and  progressing  intelligence  can  make  it. 
This  is  my  answer  to  the  third  and  fourth  questions: 
*'  In  what  order  do  we  march  ?  "  and  "  How  far  shall  we 
get  on  the  line  of  progress  ?''' 

This  line  existing  only  in  the  abstract  world,  and  our 
intellect  not  enabling  us  to  see  very  far  into  that  world, 
we  cannot  measure  its  length.  God  alone  can  do  that. 
But  the  time  that  we  shall  take  to  accomplish  it  has  been 
estimated  by  M.  Julien,  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  at  10,500 
years.  His  theory  is  based  on  calculations,  the  accuracy 
of  which  I  am  unable  to  verify,  and  upon  the  following 
facts,  known  to  everybody  :  the  configuration,  tending 
to  a  point  southwards,  of  Hindostan,  and  of  the  continents 
of  Africa  and  America,  as  well  as  the  direction,  south- 
wards also,  of  the  ice  which  is  detaching  from  the  North 
Pole.  If  we  are  now  in  the  year  5861  after  the  deluge, 
we  have   attained   about   half    the   civilization   we   are 
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to  reach,  and  have  only  4,639  yea.rs  to  arrive  at  the 
happy  days  foretold.  We  shall  therefore  act  wisely  in 
setting  to  work  at  once,  for  we  really  have  no  time  to 
lose  if  we  wish  to  be  drowned  for  being  too  good,  as  we 
were  formerly  for  the  opposite  reason. 

These  calculations  may  be  very  true  in  theory,  yet  I 
do  not  think  that  God  will  ever  give  us  the  means  of 
knowing  the  exact  moment,  if  it  is  to  come,  when  we 
shall  have  to  construct  a  second  Noah's  ark. 

But  let  us  leave  jesting,  and  review  the  manner  in 
which  white  and  black  became  acquainted  ;  those  two 
races  which  God  at  first  placed  so  far  apart,  and  left 
without  means  of  communication. 

It  was  not  till  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
of  our  era  that  the  people  of  the  white  branch,  owing  to 
the  increasing-  activity  of  their  intellects,  began  to  find 
the  continent  of  Europe  too  narrow  for  them,  and  thought 
of  looking  for  another  beyond  the  ocean.  In  1492,  a 
man  of  that  race,  bolder  or  more  restless  than  his  brethren, 
discovered  America.  A  rush  was  then  made  in  that 
direction  from  all  quarters,  as  every  country  wanted 
a  share  ;  which  gave  rise  to  many  quarrels,  then  to 
long  wars,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  re- 
mained masters  of  the  north,  and  the  Spaniards  of  the 
south  of  that  vast  territory. 

They  had  found  it  inhabited  by  the  red-skins — a 
distinct  race  according  to  some  naturalists,  while  others 
assert  it  to  be  merely  a  branch  of  the  yellow,  formerly 
driven  from  Asia  by  revolution — an  opinion  which 
would  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  the  sudden  fury  which 
seized  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  sight  of  the 
first  Chinese  who  settled  there,  a  few  years  back.     The 
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Spaniards  colonized  their  part  of  the  continent  by  means 
of  the  original  inhabitants,  whom  they  induced  to  labour 
by  gentleness  and  prudence.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  less 
patient,  or  prouder,  drove  them  back  into  the  interior, 
by  force  of  arms,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  crowds 
which  flocked  to  the  shores  of  "  the  new  world/'  These 
two  lines  of  policy,  so  diametrically  opposed,  and  which 
I  do  not  purpose  to  discuss  here,  gave,  now  give, 
and  will  give  very  difl'erent  results,  as  well  as  useful 
lessons  of  colonization  to  the  different  governments  of 
Europe. 

Axe  in  hand,  and  rifle  within  reach,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  soon  cleared  and  cultivated  all  the  northern  and 
central  portions  of  their  extensive  country.  But,  being 
unable  to  do  as  much  for  the  southern  portion,  on. 
account  of  the  extreme  heat,  which  will  not  allow  a 
white  man  to  use  his  bodily  strength,  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  finding  men  to  do  for  them  what  they 
could  not  do  themselves.  Impelled  by  this  new  want, 
the  whites  crossed  the  ocean  to  Africa,  and  were  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  the  black  race.  They  found 
it  in  early  infancy,  and  like  all  infant  nations,  engaged 
in  perpetual  conflicts  ;  the  conquerors  slaying  or  making 
slaves  of  the  conquered,  and  very  willing,  seeing  they 
had  no  use  for  them,  as  people  could  live  without  work, 
to  sell  them  for  glass  beads.  These  blacks,  inured  to  the 
burning  climate  of  their  own  country,  were  able  to  do  in 
the  South,  without  suflering  in  health,  what  the  white  race 
could  not  do,  and  for  the  first  time  they  thus  became 
useful  to  themselves  and  others. 

We  see  here  again  the  same  old  means  of  labour 
forced  upon  man  by  man  bringing  with  it  the  ordinary 
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consequences  of  civilization,  and  in  this  instance,  attended 
as  a  maofnificent  result,  with  the  bh-th  of  a  new  state, 
which,  at  first  an  English  colony,  afterwards  took  its 
place  with  glory  in  the  family  of  civilized  nations,  under 
the  name  of  the  United  States  ;  a  name  which,  within 
the  last  few  months,  has  been  changed  into  that  of 
the  Dis-united  States. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  disunion  of  these 
States  originates  in  the  doctrine  preached  by  a  certain 
class  of  people  in  the  North,  that  the  white  race  has  no 
right  to  compel  the  black  race  to  work,  and  that  this 
work,  known  by  the  name  of  slavery,  is  a  crime  in  the 
sight  of  God.  These  people,  now  comparatively  nume- 
rous, who  insist  on  the  abolition  of  this  kind  of  work, 
are  for  that  reason  called  "  Abolitionists."  They  have 
chiefly  sprung  from  a  small  nucleus  of  Puritans,  who, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  left  England, 
their  mother-country,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  escape  a  yoke  which  they  could  no  longer 
endure. 

England,  in  fact,  had  been  conquered  some  centuries 
before  by  Normandy,  a  province  on  the  opposite  shore, 
and  had  seen  the  greater  part  of  its  territory  divided 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  conquering  army.  These  chiefs, 
their  eldest  sons  or  representatives,  favoured,  no  doubt, 
by  an  extraordinary  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  but 
with  a  degree  of  talent  which  will  only  be  duly  appre- 
ciated when  their  history  shall  be  written,  had  then,  and 
have  still  succeeded,  not  only  in  remaining  in  the  country 
after  the  expulsion  of  their  countrymen,  but  in  retaining 
possession  of  all  the  lands  and  a  great  part  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  conquest  had  conferred.     They  had 
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obtained  this  result,  which  stands  unexampled  in  humd,n 
annals,  by  seeing  at  once,  with  the  penetration  peculiar 
to  their  race,  that  being  the  minority,  tact  would  answer 
their  purpose  better  than  force  ;  they  therefore  stood 
forward  as  mediators  between  the  vanquished  nation  and 
the  conqueror,  and  they  soon  succeeded,  and  for  a  per- 
manence too,  in  making  both  parties  believe  that  neither 
could  do  without  them.  It  is,  therefore,  to  them,  and 
also  to  the  necessity  of  their  position,  that  is  owing  the 
discovery  of  that  famous  portion  of  the  governmental 
machine  in  England,  that  pendulum  which  swings  from 
the  people  to  the  king,  and  from  the  king  to  the  people, 
so  vainly  sought  by  the  ancients — a  superb  discovery, 
which  then  procured,  and  still  procures  them  a  superb 
recompense — a  recompense  which  they  have  well  deserved, 
for  it  was  only  by  dint  of  incessant  care  that  they 
managed  to  conciliate  the  brave  Anglo-Saxons,  whom 
fortune  had  betrayed  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  remained  a  powerful  and  rude  people, 
against  whom  any  other  means  than  Norman  craft  would 
have  proved  in  vain.  They  succeeded  not  only  in  gaining 
the  goodwill  of  the  masses,  but  in  rendering  them  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  themselves  and  their  lot,  so  far, 
indeed,  that  before  the  revolution  of  1789  the  English- 
man of  that  day  (what  I  say  here  will  serve  among  other 
things  to  show  us  how  the  world  advances  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  stop  it),  looking  at  his  verdant  and  admirably 
cultivated  island,  his  fat  oxen,  their  short  horns,  and  his 
own  stout  legs,  and  comparing  them,  through  the  Channel 
mists  and  his  prejudices  skilfully  fostered,  with  the  un- 
cultivated soil,  the  lean  backs,  long  horns,  and  thin 
shanks  of  his  neighbour,  who  was,  nevertheless,  the  next 
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best  after  him,  had  come  to  the  conckisioD  that  he  was  a 
man  of  a  nature  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

But  among  these  excellent  Anglo-Saxons  some  few 
were  seen  who,  though  remaining  on  very  good  terms 
with  themselves,  did  not  take  the  same  view  of  public 
affairs  as  their  fellow-countrymen — a  set  of  fellows  re- 
markable for  their  long  noses.  I  must  say  a  few  words 
of  this  long  nose  on  account  of  the  important  part,  that 
of  a  wedge,  which  Providence  afterwards  made  it  play  in 
splitting  up  the  American  Union.  This  nose  they  would 
take  between  their  fingers,  rub  it,  thus  sharpening  it, 
and  say  :  "  Let  us  see  now,  we  are  the  freest  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  certainly  the  assertion  is  re- 
peated often  enough  to  make  us  believe  it,  but  let  us  see 
for  ourselves  ;  let  us  propose  a  question  :  Were  we  free 
in  the  year  of  the  conquest  ?  No.  Why  not  ?  Because 
our  conquerors  had  deprived  us  of  our  lands,  places,  and 
rights,  etc.  ;  and  when  a  man  has  none  of  these  things  at 
home  he  is  not  free.  Well,  let  us  make  an  inventory  of 
what  they  had  that  year,  and  another  of  what  they  have 
now  ;  let  us  compare  the  two,  and  we  shall  know  exactly 
how  much  liberty  we  have.  The  result  of  this  fatal 
curiosity  was  that  they  left  the  country,  and  all  because 
they  could  not  remain  quiet  like  the  rest,  and  because 
they  would  poke  their  pointed  noses  where  they  had  no 
business. 

They  embarked  then,  about  a  hundred  of  the  worst 
malcontents,  on  board  a  little  vessel  called  the  Mayflower, 
which,  as  one  of  our  statesmen  has  remarked,  with  more 
wit  than  justice,  unluckily  had  a  lucky  voyage,  and 
landed  its  precious  cargo  at  Plymouth  on  the  11th  of 
December,   1620,  the  anniversary  of  which  day  is  still 
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duly  celebrated  by  all  the  faithful.  With  more  wit  than 
justice,  I  say,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  indefati- 
gable emigrants,  endowed  with  extraordinary  energy  and 
perseverance  powerfully  contributed,  from  the  hatred 
which  they  instilled  into  the  masses  against  the  English 
Tories,  to  the  separation  of  the  colonies,  as  well  as  to  the 
material  progress  of  the  United  States  ;  and,  in  the  last 
place,  to  the  dissolution  of  a  union  which  had  become 
odious  to  the  whole  South.  These  good  services  they 
have  certainly  rendered — the  two  former  intentionally, 
the  last,  perhaps,  involuntarily,  but  they  none  the  less 
deserve  our  gratitude  for  all  three.  To  this  long  nose, 
which  they  have  from  the  North  introduced  into  our 
councils  in  the  South,  we  will  some  day  erect  a  statue  ;  to 
that  vanity  which  never  allows  them  to  doubt  an  instant 
about  anything  ;  to  that  vanity  imported  from  the  mother- 
country,  and  which  has  increased  four-fold  with  the  suc- 
cess attending  their  efforts  ;  to  that  vanity  which  places 
them  in  their  esteem  above  all  others — -even  above  their 
ancestors,  those  poor  Englishmen,  so  simple  as  not  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  an  aristocracy;  to  that  vanity  which 
nothing  can  parallel,  we  owe  manifold  thanksgivings,  not 
reproaches. 

One  day  when  I  was  talking  about  slavery  with  one 
of  them,  I  said,  "  Well,  agreed,  it  is  a  crime  accursed  of 
God  ;  but  why  not  let  us  bear  the  consequences  at  the 
day  of  judgment  V — A  faint  smile,  of  which  I  well  knew 
the  meaning,  from  long  intercourse  with  the  set,  and 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  Poor  wretches  !  who  do  not 
know  that  God  will  hold  us  responsible  for  allowing 
you  to  act  so,''  was  the  only  answer.  "Yes,''  I  replied, 
"I  can   divine  your  thought.     Your  heavenly  mission, 
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all  like  yourself;  but  when  we  sliall  have  attained 
that  perfection,  we  shall  do  as  you  do,  and  think  it  our 
duty  to  meddle  with  all  and  everything,  and,  conse- 
quently, with  you  also.  Will  not  that  be  disagreeable  to 
you?"  "Why  so?''  said  he,  "when  a  man's  life  is  pure 
and  without  stain — "  "  You  without  stain  !  Now,  pray, 
look  this  way.  No  doubt  you  are  alluding  to  the  white 
cravat  round  your  neck  ;  but  yourself  ?  There  !  why 
that  flash  of  fire  in  your  clear  blue  eyes  ? — that  flush  of 
blood  in  your  pale  cheeks  ?  You  see  it  is  disagreeable, 
as  I  told  you.  For  the  sake  of  the  gospel,  if  not  for  the 
sake  of  all  our  interests,  do  not  persist  in  a  meddling  so 
unpleasant  to  others."  How  many  times  have  they  been 
spoken  to  in  the  same  way,  but  in  vain  !  they  are 
incorrigible.  And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  they  act 
thus  from  any  love  to  the  blacks  ;  that  love  is  a  mere 
theory  in  their  preachings.  They  love  nothing  ;  nor, 
indeed,  do  they  at  all  pique  themselves  on  being  more 
loving  than  loveable  or  loved.  They  are  actuated 
simply  by  an  overweening  self-esteem,  not  many  removes 
from  insanity,  and,  perhaps,  also  by  another  motive, 
which  shall  be  explained  further  on. 

Let  us  suppose  these  people  to  be  right,  and  that 
God  allows  them  for  a  moment  to  take  the  reins  ;  where 
would  they  drive  us  to  ? 

"  Let  us  admit  :  Our  fathers  did  wrong  in  taking 
possession  of  a  country  which  they  could  not  cultivate 
themselves  ;  we  acknowledge  this,  and  thank  you  for 
having  at  last  opened  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world, 
as  well  as  our  own,  to  the  enormity  of  our  crime.  Man 
ought  only  to  live  where  his  body  can  work.    We  will  quit 
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the  country,  and  leave  to  themselves  those  four  millions 
of  negroes,  which  are  now  worth  at  least  three  thousand 
millions  of  dollars — almost  as  much  as  the  national  debt 
of  England  ;  those  lands,  which  are  worth  still  more, 
those  railways,  those  buildings  of  all  kinds.  We  thought 
we  had  the  right  to  make  those  negroes  work,  and  thus 
prepare  them  for  civilization  ;  we  thought  we  were  only 
doing  what  the  English  do  in  India,  what  the  Russians 
have  done  for  the  wandering  hordes  of  their  empire, 
which  they  have  cured  of  their  vagrant  habits  ;  what  the 
Spaniards  have  done,  and  well  done,  for  a  part  of  the 
red-skin  race  ;  in  short,  what  all  the  nations  throughout 
Europe  and  Asia  have  for  centuries  been  doing  one  to 
another.  In  strict  justice,  every  one  should  be  sent  to 
his  own  home.  Perhaps  the  study  of  history  might  show 
us  how  this  is  to  be  done  ;  and  it  would  no  doubt  carry 
us  back  to  the  golden  age  of  primitive  times.  But  let  us 
talk  of  ourselves  only  :  We  certainly  have  committed  a 
great  fault,  and  are  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice  to 
repair  it  ;  so  let  us  leave  at  once.  But  why  leave  ? — 
emancipate  your  slaves,  and  live  with  them.  We  would 
have  no  objection  to  do  so,  and  would  gladly  emancipate 
them  if  wages  were  a  sufficient  inducement  to  make  them 
work.  Our  pecuniary  interest  would  certainly  be  promoted 
thereby,  as  a  very  few  figures  will  prove.  The  interest  at 
eight  per  cent.,  the  usual  rate  in  the  country,  of  the  purchase 
money  of  good  working  hands,  now  worth  at  least  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  each,  their  maintenance  in 
health  and  disease,  assurance  on  their  lives,  their  non-pro- 
ductiveness in  old  age,  an  overseer  at  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  to  superintend  them,  entail  an  expenditure 
equal  to  thirty  dollars  a  month  for  each  slave.     Whereas 
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better  labourers,  who  will  work  without  constant  over- 
looking, and  get  through  half  as  much  more  work,  do  not 
cost  in  England,  for  instance,  more  than  ten  dollars  a  month. 
We  therefore  pay  our  people  at  least  four  times  as  much 
as  is  paid  in  Europe.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  labour 
would  clearly  justify  us  in  sacrificing  the  three  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  they  represent,  and  we  should  have  long 
since  set  them  free  if  the  laziness  of  those  who  liave  been  too 
soon  emancipated  amongst  us,  the  example  of  the  English 
and  French  colonies,  of  St.  Domingo,  and  all  Africa,  did 
not  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  they  would  not  work 
at  all  or  as  little  as  possible.  Irregular  labour  would  be 
of  no  use  on  our  plantations. 

The  cotton-tree  requires  constant  attention  during  its 
growth  ;  and  still  more  when  its  fruit  is  ripe,  for  the 
cocoon,  if  left  exposed  to  the  rain,  caterpillars,  or  the 
wind  which  threaten  it  in  autumn,  may  become  valueless 
in  a  single  day.  With  us,  in  the  extreme  south,  where 
the  sugar-cane  may  be  cultivated,  the  cold  weather  only 
allows  us  a  month  at  most  for  the  harvest,  during  which 
constant  work,  by  relays,  day  and  night,  is  indispensable. 
Under  the  conditions  in  which  our  country  is  placed,  we 
must  have  either  the  services  of  slaves  or  of  labourers 
who  find  good  wages  a  sufficient  inducement  to  work. 
The  latter  have  only  been  obtained  after  many  centuries, 
and  solely  in  the  most  civilized  countries  of  Europe  ;  the 
coloured  people  whom  we  have  had  in  hand  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  only,  have  not  as  yet  attained  that  point, 
unfortunately.  Compared  with  them  the  lazzaroni  of 
Naples  are  quite  steam-engines.  So  you  see  then,  as  our 
land  can  only  be  cultivated  by  the  black  race,  we  cannot 
allow  them  to  work  or  be  idle,  just  as  they  please. 
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If  you  desire  it,  however,  we  can  send  back  all  these 
people  to  Africa,  but  not  in  the  cruel  manner  in  which 
they  left  it  ;  we  should  not  wish  to  do  so,  and  they  them- 
selves, infinitely  more  intelligent  and  accustomed  to  their 
comforts,  would  not  consent  to  it.  We  will  charter 
sailing  vessels,  and  put  a  hundred  passengers  in  each,  at  a 
hundred  dollars  a  head.  We  have  only  four  millions,  which 
will  require  only  forty  thousand  vessels  and  cost  us  only 
four  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  If  you  prefer,  they  may 
be  left  in  the  country  ;  but  as  for  ourselves,  we  cannot 
think  of  staying  ;  for  what  would  be  the  use  of  a  farmer 
remaining  on  his  farm  without  the  means  of  tilling  it  ? 

Those  of  us  who  may  happen  to  have  a  little  money 
left,  will  return  to  Europe  ;  the  others  will  turn  their 
steps  towards  the  Central  States  and  work  as  their 
fathers  did  before  them. 

When  the  white  race  had  left,  what  would  ensue  ? 
Some  among  the  more  intelligent  of  these  negroes,  would 
no  doubt  devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  but  the  mass 
would  as  surely  relapse  into  the  terrible  laziness  with 
which  their  race  has  been  impregnated  for  centuries,  as  a 
lot  of  schoolboys  would  return  to  their  play  if  the  master 
were  absent  and  the  school  door  left  open.  Having 
ceased  to  work,  and  the  earth  not  feeding  them  as  in 
Africa,  they  would  either  starve,  or  wander  towards 
Mexico  in  a  vain  search  after  a  country  like  their  father- 
land ;  or,  which  is  far  more  probable,  would  endeavour 
to  rejoin  their  old  masters  in  the  Central  States.  After 
the  death  or  departure  of  the  mass,  the  few  left  behind 
would  be  content  with  a  little  gardening  just  to  obtain 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  Indians  (in  case  the 
Yankees  would  allow  them,  which  cannot  be  supposed 
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without  a  good  stretch  of  credulity)—  the  Indians  would 
resume  possession  of  the  hunting-grounds  from  which 
they  were  formerly  so  cruelly  expelled;  and  justice 
would  at  last  be  done. 

But  what  else  would  happen  ?  The  four  millions  of 
bales  of  cotton,  which,  besides  other  products,  the  single 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  furnishes  to  the  civilized  world, 
being  no  longer  grown,  the  four  millions  of  English 
operatives,  with  four  or  five  other  millions  of  Americans, 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  Spaniards,  Swiss,  etc.,  who,  directly 
or  indirectly,  gain  their  bread  by  the  cotton  manufacture, 
being  suddenly  deprived  of  their  livelihood,  would  lay 
the  blame  on  their  governors,  and  some  of  these,  es- 
pecially in  England,  would  inevitably  fall  under  the 
shock  of  such  a  convulsion. 

The  voluntary  departure,  or  any  other  cause  which 
should  bring  about  the  fall  of  our  white  population  in  the 
South,  and  leave  the  coloured  population  to  itself,  would 
bring  down  with  it,  like  card  houses,  some  of  the  least 
stable  governments,  and  undoubtedly  all  the  old  feudal 
castles  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  would  be  a  pity,  for 
among  other  reasons,  they  are  very  beautiful.  God  would 
then  surety  snatch  the  reins  from  the  hands  of  the  abo- 
litionists and  would  say  to  us  : — 

"  I  did  not  make  you  acquainted  with  the  blacks  for 
your  acquaintance  to  be  thus  cut  short.  Make  them  work  ; 
I  have  entrusted  them  to  you  ;  teach  them  what  you  know, 
and  render  them  fit  to  fall  in  with  the  march  towards 
that  civilization  which  all  mankind  must  attain.'" 

Our  imagination  and  our  reason  have  often  suggested 
these  words  to  all  of  us.  We  are  all  convinced  that  the 
black  race,  as  well  as  the  white,  ought  to  work,  and  that 
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when  God  imposes  a  duty  on  a  man,  a  people,  a  race,  he 
always  has  at  hand  another  man,  people,  or  race,  with  the 
right  and  power  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty  on 
whoever  should  neglect  it. 

That  the  white  race  has  a  right  to  the  labour  of  the 
black  race  is  plainly  demonstrable.  To  make  this  intel- 
ligible to  all,  even  to  the  Messrs.  Fat-purse  themselves,  and 
to  prove  my  last  proposition  "  that  the  white  who  works 
has  the  right  to  make  the  black  work,""  let  us  take  an 
easy  example. 

Suppose  one  of  those  vast  grants  of  inalienable  estates, 
as  are  still  seen  in  certain  countries  under  certain  legis- 
lations, which  are  transmitted  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
heirs  male  of  the  grantee,  and  suppose  it  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  four  brothers,  John,  James,  Peter,  and  Paul. 
Ceasing  to  live  in  harmony  after  their  father's  decease, 
they  leave  the  common  house.  John  and  James  with 
their  families  and  servants,  go  to  the  North  and  West. 
Peter  and  Paul  to  the  East  and  South.  John  and  James 
cultivate  their  respective  lands,  and  amicably  interchange 
the  surplus  of  certain  productions  which  would  be  of  no 
use  to  the  producer  and  are  wanted  by  the  other. 

As  to  Peter,  he  works  by  himself,  and  will  have  no 
dealings  with  the  others.  Thereupon  John  and  James 
take  offence  and  send  to  him  Grand-Elgin  and  Gros- 
Montauban,  accompanied  by  a  few  stout  fellows.  In  a 
twinkling  they  burst  open  Peter's  door.  Peter  thereupon 
asks  them:  ''What  do  you  want  with  me?"  "We  are 
come  to  take  some  of  your  surplus  in  exchange  for  our 
own."  "  But  you  have  no  right  to  do  so.''  "  Excuse 
me,"  replies  Elgin,  "the  grant  belongs  to  all  four  brothers. 
The  part  you  cultivate  produces  more  tea  than  you  want, 
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and  our  parts  yield  more  coal  than  we  can  burn,  more 
wine  than  we  can  drink;  let  us  exchange  our  surplus 
produce,  and  do  not  forget  that  what  grows  in  your  part 
and  what  grows  in  ours,  belongs  to  all,  and  we  each  have 
only  the  right  of  serving  ourselves  first/'  "  That  is  the 
truth/'  says  Montauban,  "Grand-Elgin  is  a  great  au- 
thority in  all  questions  of  trade,  such  as  you  see  him, 
Peter.  And  it  is  not  only  our  merchandize  that  we  must 
exchange,  but  also  our  ideas  ;  and  you  have  some  good 
ones,  we  well  know.     You  have  had  among  you  some 

smart  fellows,  such  as  your  Khoung something  of 

which  we  have  made  Confucius,  who  knew  more  about 
'  man  '  than  all  our  philosophers  put  together.  They,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  taught  us  how  to  make  you  listen  to 
reason.  It  has  not  taken  us  long,  has  it  ?  This  then  is 
a  good  thing  to  know  ;  and  when  you  have  right  on  your 
side,  which  is  not  the  case  now,  you  may  apply  it  practi- 
cally. People  should  be  sociable  in  this  world,  visit  each 
other,  compare  notes,  and  not  sit  sulkily  alone.  That 
may  be  all  very  well  for  bears,  but  not  for  men.  So, 
good  night.  Eeflect  on  what  has  passed,  and  whenever 
you  feel  inclined  to  pay  us  a  visit,  you  and  yours,  we 
shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you.  Meanwhile,  it  is  under- 
stood that  you  will  send  us  your  surplus  tea,  as  Elgin  has 
explained  to  you."" 

As  for  Paul  and  his  progeny,  theirs  is  quite  another 
affair.  They  occupy  what  is,  perhaps,  the  best  portion  of 
the  whole  grant.  Everything  grows  there  without  cul- 
ture ;  fruits  and  roots  of  all  kinds  enable  them  to  live 
without  working.  They  have  consequently  never  done 
a  stroke  of  work.  They  are  not  altogether  inactive, 
however,  for  their  whole  time  is  spent  in  fighting  when 
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not  eating  or  sleeping.  "Things  cannot  go  on  in  this 
way/'  said  John  and  James  to  each  other  one  day  ; 
"  they  have  loads  of  useful  things  which  are  lost  for  want 
of  a  little  work.  But  how  can  we  make  them  under- 
stand that  ?  It  is  no  use  reasoning  with  them.  The 
only  means  for  us  is  to  take  the  beaten  to  our  homes  ; 
they  will  be  willing  enough.  We  have  a  few  fertile 
valleys  where  it  is  too  hot  for  our  men  to  work,  let  us 
take  them  there."  A  bright  thought,  which  was  acted 
upon.  They  began  by  one  valley  and  will  finish  with 
others  ;  and,  as  the  beaten  are  sure  to  be  numerous 
enough,  they  shall  in  time  cure  them  all  of  their  idle 
habits,  and  shall  afterwards  send  back  those  who  may 
wish  to  return,  only  keeping  those  who  prefer  to  stay. 

The  plan  answered  well  ;  the  result  will  be  still  better 
when  it  shall  have  been  extended  to  all  the  Pauls,  and 
the  reformed  family  shall  be  disposed  to  work  like  other 
people  of  its  own  free  will. 

Peter  and  Paul,  do  not  suppose  that  John  and  James 
act  in  this  manner  because  they  are  the  strongest,  or  be- 
cause they  scarcely  know  you,  though  you  are  brothers. 
They  will  one  day  convince  you  of  the  contrary,  by  treat- 
ing in  the  same  manner  one  of  their  own  who  occupies  a 
subdivision  of  their  land,  and  who  is  now  suffering  under 
a  moral  malady  to  which  we  are  all  liable.  Ere  long 
they  will  have  to  say  to  him  if  he  does  not  recover  liis 
health  :  ^'  My  good  friend,  you  have  exhausted  yourself 
with  your  wives  and  your  pipes,  and  cannot  get  on.  For 
a  long  time  past  you  have  done  nothing  at  all  ;  there  is 
no  safety  for  anybody  that  goes  to  see  you  ;  your  excel- 
lent port,  which  we  now  and  then  use,  your  river,  your 
road,  on  which  we  have  to  pass,  are  all  shamefully  neg- 
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lected.  You  have  a  fever,  my  old  friend,  you  had  better 
keep  your  bed,  indeed  you  had."  If  they  have  not  already 
held  this  language  to  him,  it  is  not  because  they  enter- 
tain the  least  doubt  about  their  right  so  to  do,  but  simply 
because  they  cannot  decide  how  to  share  the  sick  man's 
possessions  between  them,  and  because  there  is  still  a 
chance  that  he  may  recover. 

Well,  now,  you  may  just  see  how  they  proceed  :  here 
is  one  of  their  men  who  has  fallen  ill,  and  they  are  gone 
to  say  a  few  words  to  him,  as  they  did  to  Peter. 

These  four  brothers  have  absolutely  the  same  rights 
in  this  respect  as  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  nations 
have  the  same  rights  as  the  four  brothers.  The  grant  is 
a  common  estate,  and  each  brother  only  holds  possession 
of  the  portion  he  occupies,  just  as  the  terrestrial  globe  is 
the  common  property  given  to  mankind  by  their  Maker, 
and  each  nation  has  only  possession  of  the  part  it  inhabits. 
Now,  therefore,  if  any  one,  brother  or  nation,  does  not 
work,  whether  owing  to  laziness  or  illness,  the  others 
have,  as  coparceners,  the  right  in  the  first  case  of  compel- 
ling him,  and  in  the  second  of  expelling  him  from  the 
country  he  neglects,  that  he  may  go  and  recover  his  health 
in  another,  where  his  presence  will  cause  less  inconveni-"" 
ence.  This  is  not  only  their  right  as  coparceners,  but  also 
their  duty  towards  God;  for  it  is  God's  will  that  the 
whole  should  be  utilized  by  all  mankind,  combining  for 
that  purpose  all  their  corporal,  intellectual,  and  moral 
powers.  This  truth  begins  to  be  understood  as  regards 
Europe,  and  will  ere  long  be  understood  for  Africa,  which 
is  playing  the  part  of  brother  Paul,  as  it  has  been  under- 
stood for  China,  which  after  all  had  only  done  like  brother 
Peter,  simply  refused  to  exchange  the  produce  of  her  land 
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and  industry  for  ours.  The  white  race,  as  a  coparcener, 
has  therefore  the  right  of  forcing  the  black  race  to  work. 
Moreover,  the  exercise  of  this  right  is  only  a  duty  of  obe- 
dience towards  God,  who  has  conferred  on  it  the  mission 
to  compel  the  black  race  to  fulfil  its  duty  of  working. 

It  is  also  a  duty  for  it,  as  head  of  the  column,  to  con- 
duct along  the  route  of  civilization  the  centre  and  rear- 
guard of  humanity.  It  is  also  a  duty,  imposed  on  the  white 
race  by  its  strength  and  intelligence  to  aid  the  weak,  so  as 
to  enable  them  first  to  fulfil  and  afterwards  to  understand 
their  duties  on  earth. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  black  race  to  submit  to  this 
forced  labour,  because  civilization  can  only  be  attained  by 
labour,  and  because  it  would  not  work  without  compulsion. 

It  is  its  right  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  more  intelligent 
to  oblige  it  to  do  what  in  its  impotence  and  weakness  it 
would  not  do. 

Idleness  being  not  only  the  mother  of  all  the  vices 
but  also  of  most  of  the  bodily,  intellectual,  and  moral 
sufierings  of  man,  labour,  even  if  compulsory,  is  a  bless- 
ing, since  it  puts  an  end  to  those  sufferings. 

From  what  precedes,  the  inevitable  conclusion  must 
be  that  slavery  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  elemen- 
tary school  of  labour  for  the  black  race — a  school  of  which 
the  principal  branch  is  at  present  entrusted  by  God  to 
the  white  population  inhabiting  the  Southern  States. 

If  I  have  kept  my  promise,  as  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
have — if  I  have  shown  how  slavery  came  to  exist  among 
us,  what  it  really  is,  and  proved  that  it  is  a  necessity,  a 
right,  and  a  duty  for  the  two  races,  "  Remain  !  ""  would 
be  the  answer  to  give,  all  the  more,  as  "Go!"  would 
entail  all  the  disasters  mentioned  above. 
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Admitting  all  this,  your  Majesty  might  say,  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  exercise  that  right  with  somewhat 
less  of  cruelty  ?  for  it  is  said 

Yes,  undoubtedly,  Sire,  it  is  said,  and  with  truth, 
that  the  negro  has  been  cruelly  treated — but  by  whom, 
and  by  whose  fault  ? 

I  feel  confident  of  my  ability  to  give  your  Majesty 
sufficient  reasons  to  convince  you,  though  you  have  never 
lived  in  a  slave  country,  that  the  cruelties  ought  not  to 
be  imputed  to  our  people  of  the  South,  but  to  others. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  our  negroes  belong  to  our 
planters.     Who  are  our  planters  ? 

The  population  which  rushed  to  the  Americas,  and, 
among  other  parts,  to  the  English  colonies,  is  well  known 
not  to  have  been  the  cream  of  European  society,  but 
rather  the  lower  classes,  and  even  that  unhappy  portion 
of  the  people  who  seldom  live  on  good  terms  with  the 
police.  In  the  number,  however,  there  were  persons  of  a 
very  diâ"erent  character,  belonging  to  good  and  even  distin- 
guished families,  who  forsook  their  native  land  on  account 
of  religious  persecution,  domestic  differences,  loss  of  rank 
or  fortune,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  motives  which, 
in  preceding  ages,  fiUed  the  convents.  Emigrants  from 
St.  Domingo  afterwards  came  to  increase  their  numbers, 
just  as  at  a  still  later  period,  attracted  by  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  American  Union,  multitudes  of  the 
poorer,  middle,  or  wealthy  classes  came  to  people  the 
towns  and  villages. 
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Of  the  first  emigrants,  it  was  as  natural  for  those  of  the 
lower  orders  to  flock  to  the  towns  in  the  North,  the  only 
towns  then,  to  live  by  their  different  trades,  or  by  their 
wits,  as  it  "was  for  well-bred  persons  to  shun  the  bad 
company  they  would  have  found  in  those  towns,  and 
retire  to  the  solitudes  of  the  country,  that  they  might 
there  in  peace  and  quietness  bedew  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
that  kind  and  bountiful  mother,  with  their  tears  and  the 
sweat  of  their  brows.  Many  settled  in  the  North,  but 
the  greater  number,  at  first  in  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
afterwards  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and 
Alabama.  God  blessed  their  labours,  and  their  estates 
rapidly  rose  in  value  as  the  population  became  more 
numerous.  They  managed  to  purchase  a  few  negroes  to 
help  them  in  their  labours,  and  gradually  increased  their 
establishments,  or  sold  them,  and  went  farther  south,  to 
form  still  larger  ones  with  a  greater  number  of  slaves. 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  these  planters  were  able 
at  first  to  manage  their  slaves  without  having  recourse 
to  harsh  measures,  as  the  whip  for  instance.  As  to  the 
lash,  these  slaves,  most  undoubtedly,  received  it  when 
deserved — at  a  time  when  they  arrived  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  less  than  children  in  intellect,  and  actuated  by 
the  most  brutish  instincts — and  received  it  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Almighty,  who  is  most  assuredly  a  partisan 
of  the  good  old  method.  Indeed,  we  need  only  open 
ancient  and  modern  history  to  see  what  chastisements  He 
has  caused  to  be  inflicted  on  great  and  small,  on  white 
and  black,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  For  there  must 
be  some  means  or  other  to  compel  the  reluctant  to  work  ; 
and  when  the  intellect  is  not  accessible  to  reason,  when, 
in  fact,  it  scarcely  exists,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to 
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apply  a  stimulus  to  that  part  which  God  has  placed  above 
the  legs,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  them  into 
action. 

As  for  saying  that  the  whip  was  ever  employed  with 
cruelty,  or  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, it  would  be  absurd  to  say  so  ;  for  any  gentleman 
in  Europe  has  only  to  reflect  how  he  treats  his  inferiors, 
and  how  he  and  his  would  treat  human  creatures  who 
resemble  a  child  in  intellect,  and  an  ox  for  their  bodily 
strength  and  the  services  they  render,  to  conceive  a  tole- 
rably clear  notion  how  slaves  are  treated  by  our  planters 
and  their  families.  To  know  it  still  better,  he  has  only 
to  reflect  how  he  should  treat  them  if  those  services  were 
such  that  in  default  of  them,  he  would  be  inevitably 
ruined.  And  even  after  these  two  reflections,  he  would 
not  yet  have  a  complete  idea,  for  he  must  farther  reflect 
how  he  would  treat  them  if,  seeing  the  importance  of 
those  services  to  the  whole  country,  he  knew  that  he  was 
not  only  under  the  surveillance  of  all  the  planters,  but 
under  that  of  the  whole  population. 

The  negro  on  our  plantations  is  therefore  under  a 
threefold  protection,  resulting — 1st,  From  the  fact  that 
in  four  cases  out  of  five  his  master  is  a  well-bred  man  ; 
2nd,  From  its  being  the  interest  of  his  master  to  treat 
him  well;  8rd,  From  the  master  being  on  that  point 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  all  ;  and  4th,  we  may  add, 
From  the  constant  interchange  of  ideas  between  planters 
as  to  the  best  means  of  managing  their  slaves. 

Rareys  have  therefore  not  been  wanting.  One  of 
these,  the  father  of  one  of  the  fairest  ladies  of  your 
Majesty's  brilliant  Court,  and  owner  of  two  noble  planta- 
tions, told  me,  already  some  fifteen  years  ago,  that  the 
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only  punishment  he  inflicted  on  his  slaves  was  a  cotton 
cap  and  a  basin  of  water-gruel  ;  that  their  three  defects 
were  laziness,  gluttony,  and  sensual  indulgence,  and  that 
the  most  difficult  task  was  to  prevent  them  from  passing 
their  nights  in  gallant  adventures,  instead  of  remaining 
at  home  with  their  wives  as  good  husbands  ought  ;  so  at 
the  first  muster  in  the  morning  whenever  any  symptom 
of  fatigue  betrayed  a  sleepless  night,  the  culprit  was 
mercilessly  placed  on  the  sick  list  and  sent  to  the  hospital. 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  work,  but  he  was  punished  in 
two  ways  ;  first,  he  could  not  visit  his  sweetheart  ;  and 
secondly,  he  had  nothing  but  abundance  of  ptisan,  instead 
of  his  favourite  dish  of  bacon  and  other  viands  ;  that  this 
mode  of  repression  had  been  fofund  so  efficacious  that  it 
had  almost  entirely  replaced  night  watchmen,  imprison- 
ment, the  black  hole,  the  whip,  and  other  old  expedients. 
Another  fifth  of  our  slave  population  belongs  chiefly 
to  old  wealthy  or  independent  families  who  live  in  the 
towns,  and  let  out  to  others  the  services  of  those  of  their 
bondsmen,  which  they  do  not  want  themselves.  There 
are  however  some  few  slaves  whose  masters  belong  to  that 
class  of  money-making  European  shopkeepers  who  are  to 
be  found  everywhere  in  America,  and  who,  as  soon  as 
they  can  spare  a  few  hundred  dollars,  glory  in  having  a 
slave  or  two.  These  are  not  the  most  fortunate  of  all. 
But  the  public  surveillance  is  much  easier  in  towns  than 
in  the  country,  and  when  any  of  these  negroes  utter 
the  least  cry  (and  the  dogs  know  it  so  well  that  they 
generally  begin  to  scream  before  the  blow  falls)  the  first 
constable  or  passer-by  is  sure  to  stop  and  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  noise,  and  to  decide  the  matter.  This 
piepowder  court   is   no   bad   protection,  and   our  black 
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gentry  would  testify  to  the  fact  much  more  willingly 
than  these  white  gents. 

Has  there  never  been  any  case  of  cruelty  ? 

Yes,  Sire  ;   there  has  been  one  ;   it  was  the  first  and 
the  last. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  a  woman,  at  New  Orleans, 
moving  in  the  first  classes  of  society,  by  a  sequence  of 
inexplicable  inferences,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
black  had  no  'more  feeling  than  the  lowest  order  of 
animals,  but  was  infinitely  more  vicious.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  back  yard  adjoining  her  house  was  a  small  pavilion 
which  she  got  padded  all  over,  and  placed  in  it  an 
apparatus  lined  with  sharp  points  which  compelled  the 
sufferer,  under  pain  of  being  dreadfully  punctured  to 
remain  in  the  most  painful  position  which  she  indicated 
herself,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  the  punishment.  One 
of  her  servants  whose  son  was  put  in  this  chamber  of 
torture,  rushed  into  the  street  screaming  and  calling  for 
persons  to  help  her  deliver  her  son.  An  infuriated  crowd 
soon  surrounded  the  house  ;  the  mistress  had  but  just 
time  to  escape  before  the  whole  place  was  sacked,  and 
she  had  great  difficulty  in  making  her  escape  from  the 
town  in  disguise. 

The  exception  in  this  case  proves  the  rule,  and  shows 
the  exact  state  of  Southern  public  opinion,  which  has 
been  represented  to  be  perverted,  blunted,  brutalized,  and 
what  not,  by  the  constant  spectacle  of  the  sufierings  of 
our  slaves. 

These  pretended  sufierings  are,  on  the  contrary,  so  far 
from  the  truth,  that  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of 
the  actual  relations  existing  between  the  masters  and 
their  slaves,  it  would  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  sou- 
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venirs  of  the  state  of  things  existing  in  Europe  a  century 
ago,  between  wealthy  masters  and  their  aged  servitors, 
whom  they  had  in  theory  the  right  of  discharging,  but 
who  in  practice  passed  from  father  to  son,  and  who,  in 
spite  of  you,  came  to  rule  the  whole  house.  Even  that 
would  be  insufficient,  seeing  the  difference  of  colour,  and 
the  still  greater  difference  of  intellect,  to  give  to  an  un- 
accustomed spectator  (as  I  was  on  returning  from  Europe 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four)  a  just  idea  of  the  strange  and 
often  irresistibly  ludicrous  character  of  the  relations 
which  have  grown  up  amongst  us,  and  in  spite  of  us,  by 
constant  encroachments  on  the  one  part,  and  indulgence 
or  thoughtlessness  on  the  other. 

I  regret  being  compelled  to  refrain  from  relating  here 
several  amusing  instances  which  present  themselves  to 
my  mind,  but  your  Majesty,  if  you  feel  any  interest  in 
the  subject,  can  easily  procure  plenty  such  by  conversing 
with  any  ladies  or  children  who  have  lived  in  the  colo- 
nies. 

The  cruelties  which  the  negroes  have  had  to  suffer  all 
proceed  from  false  or  mistaken  friends.  In  Africa,  if  they 
could  write — but  we  can  here  lend  them  the  pen  of  one 
of  our  learned  slaves — they  would  address  a  letter  some* 
thing  like  the  following,  to  Queen  Victoria  : — 

"  Our  most  beloved,  and  most  mighty  Queen. 

"May  it  please  your  Majesty,  who  is  so  kind  and 
compassionate,  to  deign  to  prevent  your  subjects  from 
loving  us  so  much,  since  whatever  they  do  for  us  always 
turns  against  us. 

"  It  is  no  doubt  with  the  best  intentions,  and  with  a 
view  to  our  good,  that  they  will  not  allow  our  masters  to 
sell  us,  but  when  we  are  taken  back  unsold,  they  become 
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furious  and  beat  us  without  mercy;  unless  they  follow 
the  example  of  Badahung,  King  of  Dahomey,  who  being 
unable  to  sell  his  slaves  is  resuming  the  custom  followed 
by  our  ancestors  of  killing  their  prisoners,  and  who  has 
recently,  on  three  occasions,  massacred  two  or  three 
thousand  of  us  on  the  sea-shore. 

"  Always  with  a  view  to  our  good,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  to  prevent  us  from  being  sold,  your  subjects,  under 
pretence  of  obtaining  from  us  palm-oil  and  cotton-fields, 
massacre  us  themselves,  as  was  the  case  the  other  day  at 
Porto  Novo,  where  your  war  ships  fired  their  broadsides 
on  our  poor  people  who  had  been  brought  to  the  beach  to 
await  the  slave  vessels,  and  killed  or  wounded  both  sellers 
and  sold,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand. 

"It  is  also  for  our  good,  of  course,  that  those  same 
vessels  chase  the  slave  ships  ;  but  in  order  to  escape  them, 
those  ships  are  built  narrower  and  narrower,  and  we 
are  consequently  crowded  all  the  closer.  Our  fathers 
suffered  enough  in  their  day,  but  we  now  die  in  such 
numbers  on  the  passage  that  our  pious  Yankee  captains, 
in  spite  of  their  Bibles,  get  out  of  humour,  and  make  us 
go  on  deck  at  short  intervals  to  breathe  the  fi'esh  air  and 
be  beaten  with  rope's  ends. 

"  The  result  of  all  these  kind  efforts  in  our  favour  is, 
that  we  are  beaten  and  massacred  by  land,  or  beaten  and 
suffocated  by  sea.  We  should  like  anything  else  better, 
to  be  beaten  in  America,  for  instance.  Your  subjects  say 
that  we  should  most  certainly  ;  our  men,  on  their  return, 
say  that  we  should  not.  O  good  and  gracious  Queen,  if 
you  could  but  induce  our  friends,  your  subjects,  to  allow 
us  to  take  our  chance  ;  if  you  could  but  prevail  upon 
them,  unless  they  cannot  proceed  in  a  different  manner. 
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to  be  less  anxious  to  serve  us  for  the  time  to  come,  we 
should  be  eternally  grateful  to  you. 

"With  this  hope,  we  pray  your  Majesty  graciously  to 
listen  to  our  prayer/' 

Here  follow  petitioners'  marks. 

I  would  make  Mr.  John  Bull  the  following  proposal  : 
You  say  that  you  are  the  negro's  friend,  and  say  it  loud 
enough  to  make  everybody  think  you  sincere.  Tour 
object  is  to  civilize  them  ;  our  object  is  the  same.  One 
of  your  favourite  sayings  is,  that  "  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  eating.''  Suppose  we  apply  it  and  compare 
our  puddings.  As  to  the  petty  civilizing  means  men- 
tioned above,  let  us  say  no  more,  if  that  will  be  agreeable 
to  you,  and  let  us  admit  that  the  Africans  are  poor 
wretches  who  complain  simply  because  they  do  not  know 
the  proverb  that  ''  the  end  justifies  the  means." 

Let  us  first  try  your  pudding,  and  ours  afterwards. 

According  to  your  system,  you  imagine  the  possibility 
of  civilizing  the  African,  that  is,  of  inducing  him  to  work 
like  civilized  nations,  by  appealing  to  his  reason,  and  for 
that  purpose  you  send  him  missionaries,  whose  numbers 
I  do  not  know,  but  let  us  say  for  a  moment,  three,  four, 
or  five  dozen.  Let  us  hear  what  one  of  them  relates,  and 
that  one,  perhaps,  the  most  distinguished  among  them,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Livingstone,  whose  work  I  have  read,  and  we 
shall  see  what  he  has  accomplished,  even  by  his  own 
account. 

He  states  :  "  that  he  has  travelled  a  great  deal  and 
seen  many  countries  ;  that  the  inhabitants  on  his  ap- 
proach would  come  lazily  out  of  their  huts,  pipe  in  mouth, 
to  look  at  him  ;  that  they  called  their  slaves  either 
*  Diabo  !'  or  *  Bicho  !'      Brute  !  or  son  of  a  dog  !  when 
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they  wanted  them  to  bring  a  light,  or  fruit  and  corn, 
both  of  which  grow  everywhere  in  abundance  with 
scarcely  any  labour  ;  that  they  never  think  of  anything 
beyond  their  bodily  requirements,  and  that  the  race  has 
evidently  been  in  the  same  condition  for  centuries  ;  that 
the  chiefs  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  have  as  many 
skulls  as  possible  hung  up  in  their  villages  ;  that  the 
victorious  villages,  in  time  of  war,  are  often  content  with 
imposing  certain  services  on  the  vanquished  ;  that  they 
do  not  like  the  English  because  they  oppose  the  sale  of 
slaves  ;  that  they  themselves,  however,  treat  them  infi- 
nitely better  than  those  are  treated  who  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  which  he  (Livingstone),  however, 
does  not  believe,  for  he  does  not  see  how  any  creatures 
can  possibly  be  worse  treated  than  are  the  slaves  of  the 
negroes  ;  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  them  believe 
that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  shedding  human  blood  ; 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  negroes  are  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  whites,  notwithstanding  the  remark  of  a 
chief  who  assured  him  that  he,  a  stranger,  could  not  con- 
ceive how  vicious  they  are  among  themselves  ;  that  he, 
during  his  whole  voyage,  had  never  been  ill-treated  by 
them  ;  that  if  the  missionaries  are  not  more  numerous,  it 
it  owing  to  the  fevers  in  the  interior  and  the  insalubrity 
of  the  sea-board  ;  that  when  he  preached,  no  perceptible 
effect  was  produced  on  them  ;  that  they  would  answer 
with  the  most  provoking  indifference,  '  We  do  not  know," 
*  we  do  not  understand  ;'  that  a  certain  chief,  one  day, 
seeing  him  anxious  to  make  them  believe  the  Word  of 
Christ,  approached  him,  and  said  :  *  Well,  now,  do  you 
fancy  you  can  ever  make  those  people  believe  you  by  mere 
talking  ?     Only  let  me  send  some  of  my  men  with  their 
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"litupas"  (whips  of  rhinoceros  hide),  and  we  shall  make 
them  all  together  believe  whatever  you  think  proper;' 
that  by  good  luck  he  had  happened  to  bring  a  magic 
lantern  with  him,  and  when  he  showed  it,  crowds  came 
from  all  parts  and  were  delighted  with  it/' 

These  are  certainly  wonderful  results  !  But  the  reve- 
rend gentleman  might  have  secured  them  all  (except 
those  accruing  from  the  lantern)  without  putting  himself 
to  any  inconvenience,  had  he  known  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  these  people  to  understand  him  ;  that,  never 
having  laboured  with  their  bodies,  their  intellects  existed 
only  in  embryo;  or,  if  he  had  known  or  reflected  before 
he  started,  that  the  wittiest  remark  is  lost,  unless  there  is 
somebody  to  understand  as  well  as  to  utter  it  ;  the  same 
remark  holds  good  of  a  sermon  or  a  speech,  so  that  he 
might  just  as  well  have  delivered  his  sermons  from  a 
pulpit  in  England,  the  civilizing  eflect  on  the  negroes  in 
Africa  would  have  been  exactly  the  same. 

John  Bull  would,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  stop  me  here 
and  say  :  "  Hold  there  !  that  is  not  my  pudding,  I  have 
not  yet  finished."  If  you  have  not,  it  cannot  be  for  want 
of  time,  for  you  have  been  long  enough  about  it.  Well, 
add  whatever  you  please.  Do  you  want  more  mis- 
sionaries, nurses,  schoolmasters,  directors  of  the  African 
Society  ?  Have  as  many  as  you  like,  I  impose  no  limits. 
Send  them  over  by  ship  loads,  packed  as  close  as  herrings 
in  a  barrel.  Send  also,  if  you  choose,  a  few  cargoes  of 
magic  lanterns,  patent  suckling  bottles,  elementary  books, 
and  tracts  on  the  advantages  of  cultivating  cotton,  and 
let  your  vessels  bring  back  return  cargoes  of  Du  Chaillus 
and  gorillas  ;  arm  your  missionaries,  nurses,  and  the  rest 
with  litupas  ;  back  them,  if  you  think  proper,  with  a 
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whole  army  of  volunteers,  and  all  will  melt  away  under 
the  burning  sun  or  die  of  fever  ;  and  never  succeed  in 
making  the  blacks  work  in  their  own  country  either  with 
hand  or  head  ;  and  all  will  produce  just  as  much  as  the 
sickly  colonies  you  have  attempted  to  found — not  a  thread 
of  cotton,  not  a  trace  of  civilization. 

And  all  this  will  have  happened  because  you  would 
not,  or  could  not,  understand  that  the  way  you  choose 
for  civilizing  Africa  is  not  that  intended  by  God  ;  because 
you  have  never  properly  studied  the  wondrous  way  in 
which  he  has  conducted  the  things  of  the  past  ;  because, 
without  that  study  of  history,  as  it  ought  to  be  written, 
men  cannot  but  mismanage  the  things  of  the  present, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  ;  because  .  .  .  (but  there  would 
be  no  end  to  my  becauses),  because  here  we  have  one  of 
your  puddings,  and  you  must  admit  that  it  proves  to  be 
nothing  better  than  a  stone  dumpling. 

Now  for  ours.  In  the  first  place  it  is  larger,  being 
composed  of  four  millions  of  negroes,  who  already  differ 
as  much  from  those  of  Africa  as  a  field  of  wheat  does 
from  a  field  of  thistles. 

We  have  rendered  them,  as  compared  with  what  they 
were  when  we  received  them,  gentle,  industrious,  and 
intelligent  beings.  We  have  made  them  good  labourers 
— each  of  them  sends  you  his  yearly  bale  of  cotton,  be- 
sides other  things,  good  gardeners,  carpenters,  coopers, 
wheelwrights,  house-servants,  coachmen,  cooks,  bakers, 
etc.;  in  boyhood  excellent  jockeys,  not  easily  thrown 
from  the  saddle,  good  sportsmen,  etc.  Of  the  women  we 
have  made  excellent  nursery-maids,  washerwomen,  seam- 
stresses, etc.  We  have  emancipated  such  as  were  ripe 
for  liberty,  often  even  before  they  were  ;  and  of  the  men 
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we  have  made  honest  and  wealthy  merchants,  sent  them 
to  Europe  and  made  clever  engineers  ;  of  the  women  we 
have  made  kind  and  pious  mothers  of  families,  accom- 
plished musicians,  etc. 

By  our  method,  or  rather  that  of  God,  their  intel- 
ligence has  been  developed,  more  or  less,  of  course,  ac- 
cording to  the  faculties  of  individuals,  but  generally  to  a 
degree  which  would  amaze  Dr.  Livingstone,  for  probably 
he  is  not  aware  that  the  negro  learns  readily  by  his  eyes, 
but  most  slowly  by  any  other  means.  We  are  nearly 
all  much  in  the  same  case  :  compare  a  little  Parisian  with 
a  peasant's  child  ;  but  the  negro  especially,  for  Providence, 
as  if  willing  to  make  him  regain  time  lost,  has  rendered 
him  infinitely  more  apt  than  we  are  to  learn  in  that 
manner.  He  can  do  nothing  well  unless  he  has  seen  it 
done  ;  in  other  words,  he  imitates  so  well  and  so  natu- 
rally that  he  was  at  first  taken  for  an  ape. 

Where  he  sees  most  he  will  therefore  learn  most,  and 
approach  civilization  at  a  more  rapid  pace.  He  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  naturally  inferior  to  ourselves.  His  great  draw- 
back is  extreme  laziness,  due  to  the  indolence  in  which 
he  has  been  plunged  during  centuries,  for  reasons  we  have 
already  stated.  But  that  laziness  is  by  no  means  in- 
curable, as  proved  by  brilliant  examples  among  us,  and 
by  the  most  brilliant  of  all,  he  whom  you  have  in  Europe, 
that  prodigious  writer  who  every  year  pours  forth  a 
supply  almost  sufficient  for  the  literary  consumption  of 
the  world,  and  who,  some  time  ago,  not  knowing  how  to 
employ  his  super-abundant  activity,  acted  the  part  of  fly 
to  a  certain  vetturino,  helped  out  of  a  slough  by  your 
Majesty.  This  charming  author,  of  whom  any  race  might 
well  be  proud,  one  of  the  wittiest  of  our  age,  and  who 
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makes  only  one  single  bad  use  of  bis  talent,  and  tbat  is, 
wben  be  attempts  to  wbiten  bis  skin  and  smootb  bis  bair, 
instead  of  loudly  avowing  bis  race,  and  saying  to  all  : 
"  See  in  me  wbat  it  can  become."" 

But  we  bave  not  finisbed  our  pudding  eitber. 

Our  efforts  bave  not  been  confined  to  tbe  indirect 
education  of  tbe  mind  by  tbat  of  tbe  body. 

We  bad  begun  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  tbe  intelli- 
gence of  our  slaves  by  giving  tbem  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  religion — teacbing  tbem  to  read  and  write.  In 
tbis  course  we  were  compelled  to  bait  by  tbe  aboli- 
tionists, wbo  strove  to  turn  against  us  tbe  education  we 
imparted,  by  distributing  among  tbe  slaves  pampblets 
addressed,  witb  Macbiavelian  ingenuity,  to  tbeir  dawning 
imagination,  and  tending  to  make  tbem  believe  tbat  if 
tbey  remained  in  slavery,  eternal  damnation  must  be 
tbeir  lot. 

We  bad  begun  to  emancipate  tbe  most  intelligent,  very 
often  even  before  tbey  were  fit  for  liberty,  in  consequence 
of  tbe  usage  wbicb  bad  gradually  become  establisbed 
amongst  us,  of  enfrancbising  by  will  tbe  servants  more 
especially  attacbed  to  our  persons.  We  were  forced  to 
bait  bere  also,  for  tbe  abolitionists  made  use  of  tbe  blacks 
freed  too  soon,  and  fallen  into  idleness  and  vagrancy,  to 
excite  discontent  among  our  otber  slaves. 

So  long  as  tbe  abolitionists  remained  quiet,  and  even 
after  tbe  beginning  of  tbeir  crusade  in  tbe  States  wbere 
it  was  least  to  be  feared,  emancipation  continued,  and 
tbat  notwithstanding  tbe  increasing  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing sufficient  labour,  as  is  proved  by  tbe  plan  carried 
into  execution  on  a  large  scale  by  a  Mr.  M'Donougb,  a 
millionaire,  deceased  some  time  since  at  New  Orleans, 
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who,  for  several  years,  purchased  all  the  negroes  he  could 
find  who  wished  to  return  to  Africa.  An  account  was 
opened  for  each,  and  as  soon  as  his  savings  amounted  to 
the  money  given  for  him  and  the  cost  of  the  passage,  the 
negro  was  sent  home  free.  The  plan  was  good  ;  it  was 
but  the  result  of  this  simple  reflection  that  the  man  who 
works  and  economizes  is  ripe  for  liberty,  and  never 
encountered  the  least  opposition,  so  convinced  are  all 
the  Southern  men  of  the  truth  of  this  principle. 

Education  was  thus  progressive  till  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  stop.  That  again,  on  our  part,  was  only  the  re- 
sult of  another  reflection,  that  the  more  intelligent  a  man  is 
the  better  he  works— that  the  more  he  works,  the  more  he 
contracts  the  habit,  and  the  sooner  he  will  come  to  do  it 
without  compulsion.  I  presume  that  it  would  be  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  assure  your  Majesty  that  we  are  far 
enough  advanced  in  civilization  to  know  as  much  on  that 
head  as  the  Russians,  who  know  as  well  as  anybody,  that 
all  physical  or  moral  trammels,  whether  handcuffs  or 
loggers,  slavery  or  serfage,  are  impediments  to  labour, 
and  that  it  is  absurd  to  impose  or  retain  them  on  a  man 
who  would  work  without  them. 

Actuated  by  our  own  interest  (for  we  do  not  pretend 
to  be  better  than  others,  but  merely  as  intelligent),  our 
first,  our  principal  object  was  then  to  obtain  the  hands 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  our  fields,  and  to  get  from 
the  said  hands  a  maximum  of  labour  with  a  minimum  of 
time  and  expense.  Involuntary  labour  or  slavery  being 
the  dearest  labour  of  all,  it  was  our  interest  to  emanci- 
pate our  slaves,  progressively  of  course,  but  as  promptly 
as  possible,  in  order  that  we  might  obtain  labour  at  the 
price  paid  in  other  countries.     Our  interest  also,  in  order 
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not  to  lose  the  hands  which  we  could  not  replace,  was  to 
treat  them  well  while  slaves,  that  they  might  Dot  think 
of  leaving  us  after  their  emancipation. 

If  in  the  Central  States,  where  the  whites  can  work, 
slavery  has  not  long  ceased  to  exist  ;  if  we  have  pursued 
our  slaves  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  Northern  States, 
sometimes  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
a-head,  it  is  certainly  uot  for  their  value,  for  those 
who  have  thus  escaped  were  a  few  dozens  at  most, 
and  those  whom  we  have  voluntarily  enfranchised  may 
be  counted  in  thousands,  but  because  we  had  reason  to 
fear  that  the  masses,  now  become  more  intelligent,  might 
be  influenced  by  such  examples  ;  it  is  because  certain 
people  wanted  to  establish  at  our  expense  insolent  rights 
of  interference  in  our  domestic  institutions  ;  it  is  because 
we  have  always  contended,  do  still  contend,  and,  with  the 
help  of  God,  will  ever  contend  for  our  right  of  remaining 
masters  at  home,  and  of  preventing  any  persons  whatever 
from  causing  disorder  by  stupid  or  malignant  intermed- 
dling with  our  afiairs. 

This  little  pudding  of  four  millions,  dear  to  our  in- 
terests, and  more  especially  personal  to  us,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  finish  exactly  as  we  wished  ;  the  large  pud- 
ding, that  of  the  sixty  millions  in  Africa,  still  less  ;  but 
what  we  have  not  been  able  to  achieve,  God  will  accom- 
plish, and  has  already  begun  to  do  so  in  his  own  good 
way. 

Out  of  the  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  coloured 
persons  enfranchised,  at  least  nine  teen-twentieths  owe 
their  liberty  to  us,  and  more  than  one-half  still  remain 
with  us.  They  do  not  cultivate  our  lands,  certainly, 
but  they  increase  the  public  wealth  by  their  industry, 
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live  happily  in  the  station  they  occupy,  and  will  continue 
there  ;  for  the  example  of  those,  who,  attracted  by  the 
honeyed  words  of  the  abolitionists,  have  gone  to  settle 
in  the  North,  and  there  find  themselves  treated  with  con- 
tempt, is  but  little  calculated  to  draw  them  away.  To 
these  people,  ridiculed,  despised,  spurned  as  an  unclean 
race,  God  will  one  d&y  send  a  Spartacus  who  will  make 
them  break  the  shameful  bonds  of  habit  which  retain 
them  among  this  rude  population  of  the  North,  and, 
spurning  that  soil  as  cold  as  the  hearts  which  inhabit  it, 
will  lead  them  with  him  to  live  free  and  independent  in 
the  Africa  of  their  forefathers,  carrying  with  them  the 
civilization  which  they  owe  to  us.  If  this  Spartacus 
should  have  any  hankering  after  royalt}^  he  may  call  by 
the  way  at  Hayti,  and  take  thence  a  ready-made  Court, 
of  people  who  have  learned  from  "our  Lords  of  St. 
Domingo''  to  make  a  very  gallant  appearance,  with 
cocked  hats  and  swords. 

But  God's  work  is  not  yet  finished,  for,  under  the 
increasing  pressure  to  which  the  civilized  world  is  now 
subjected,  that  world  will  soon  come  to  understand  and 
confess  that  slavery  is  the  only  possible  beginning  to 
oblige  the  African  race  to  work  and  enter  on  the  path 
of  progress.  It  will  soon  acquire  the  conviction  that  it 
loses  the  riches  of  all  those  countries  near  the  Equator, 
where  no  white  man  can  work  ;  that  not  only  its  interest, 
but  its  duty  too,  dictate  the  policy  of  making  the  blacks 
work  there,  brought  over,  not  as  hitherto,  in  those  abomin- 
able slavers — the  eternal  shame  of  those  who  rendered 
them  necessary — but  in  roomy,  convenient  vessels,  carry- 
ing a  limited  number  of  passengers,  to  be  fixed  in  a  new 
chapter  of  international  law. 
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The  Southern  States,  not  wanting  a  greater  number  of 
slaves,  have  in  their  new  Constitution  forbidden  importa- 
tions; but  this  measure,  in  my  opinion,  can  only  be 
temporary,  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  interest  of  both 
races,  that  as  soon  as  the  negro  begins  to  yearn  after 
freedom,  he  may  work  out  his  own  enfranchisement. 
The  vast  African  reservoir  being  ready  to  answer  all 
demands,  labourers  will  never  be  wanting  in  the  tropical 
countries,  and  to  retain  them  when  once  fi-ee,  it  will  only 
be  requisite  to  treat  them  with  still  greater  kindness. 

I  should  have  much  liked  to  lay  before  your  Majesty 
a  succinct  summary  of  the  arguments  used  by  our  writers, 
— among  others,  Dr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Hammond,  and  Mr. 
Harper — to  convince  our  people  of  their  right  to  the  labour 
of  the  black  race,  as  they  had  already  long  been  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  and  civilizing  effect  of  that  labour. 
But  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  their  works  in 
England,  and  having  been  many  years  absent  from  the 
South,  I  have,  unfortunately,  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  reading  them,  and,  consequently,  cannot  quote  from 
memory.  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  give  grosso 
modo  all  that  can  be  said  of  slavery,  in  order  to  include 
as  far  as  possible  what  has  been  said  by  those  writers. 
I  trust  this  will  serve  me  as  an  excuse  with  your  Majesty 
for  the  length  of  a  letter,  which,  to  my  regret,  is  not  yet 
finished,  for  I  must  give  a  glance  at  what  has  been  said 
against  slavery  by  abolitionist  writers. 

Their  general  characteristic  is  that  they  repeat  each 
other,  and  have  as  yet  merely  paraphrased  what  the  first 
put  forth  ;  and  secondly,  they  all  run  up,  often  without  ever 
leaving  their  chimney  corners — like  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe, 
who  has  never  set  foot  in  the  Southern  States — superb 
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edifices,  mausoleums  and  others,  erected  on  foundations 
the  unstable  nature  of  which  escapes  the  eye  of  the  public  ; 
for  the  public  sees  only  the  superstructure,  and  naturally 
melts  in  tears,  and  utters  invectives,  legitimate  enough, 
only  always  directed  against  the  wrong  party. 

What  can  be  easier,  in  fact,  for  a  person  who  purposes 
writing  a  novel  on  slavery,  than  to  begin,  for  instance, 
with  the  horrors  of  the  slave-ships,  and  instead  of  attri- 
buting the  sufferings  of  the  negroes  to  the  parties  who 
really  cause  them,  to  lay  them  all  to  the  charge  of  the 
planters  ;  to  conceal  the  truth  that,  even  if  destitute  of 
all  human  feelings,  their  interest  is  to  receive  their 
merchandize  in  good  condition  ;  to  build  thereon  a 
history,  nearly  true  as  to  outline,  but  totally  false  as  to 
colour  ?  Who  would  not  be  deceived,  that  had  not  seen 
slavery  with  their  own  eyes  long  enough  to  know  that 
the  whole  story  is  radically  erroneous  ?  Who  but  such 
a  one,  while  wiping  away  a  tear,  will  throw  the  book 
aside  as  a  libel  ? 

Let  us  see  what  they  can  say,  without  taking  a  step 
from  their  own  homes,  and  impose  as  truth  on  a  public, 
who,  knowing  nothing  of  the  real  state  of  things,  is  ready 
to  believe  everything. 

They  open  our  codes  and  there  find  the  whip  allowed. 
Thereupon  they  naturally  experience  the  same  astonish- 
ment, the  same  irritation,  that  any  one  would  feel,  who,  on 
reading  the  rules  of  our  schools  of  last  century,  and  there 
finding,  the  birch,  the  black  hole,  bread  and  water,  with 
other  punishments,  and  not  noticing  that  the  regulations 
are  for  children,  should  regard  them  as  intended  for 
grown  persons. 

Utterly  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Afri- 
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can  population,  totally  ignorant  of  what  they  were  when 
they  arrived  among  us,  not  understanding  the  spirit  of 
those  laws,  and  their  indispensable  necessity  at  the  time, 
they  give  vent  to  their  indignation  and  excite  the  same 
feeling  in  others. 

From  their  studies  in  London  or  Paris,  they  cannot 
know,  and  even  if  they  passed  a  whole  winter  in  the 
South  they  probably  would  not  discover,  that  all  those 
laws  are  but  a  dead  letter;  that  for  twenty  years  past  the 
legislators  called  to  power  by  universal  sufirage  were, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  United  States,  infinitely  too 
wise  to  devote  their  attention  to  public  affairs,  or  to 
think  of  anything  beside  their  own  interest;  that  all 
these  laws  have  been  long  since  replaced,  under  the 
empire  of  the  universal  laissez-faire  which  prevailed,  by 
usages  maturely  considered  by  the  planters,  in  their 
social  meetings  at  each  other's  houses. 

They  see  the  whip  in  otir  fields  on  the  shoulder  of 
our  overseers,  and  thence  infer  that  it  is  continually 
passing  fi-om  his  back  to  the  backs  of  the  negroes,  and 
with  just  as  much  truth  as  the  French  hadaud  in 
London,  who,  seeing  the  sergeant  in  the  Park  drilling 
his  men,  stick  in  hand,  should  say  that  he  uses  it  to 
thrash  them  ;  and  indeed,  he  would  have  some  ground  for 
his  supposition,  for  Great  Britain  and  its  .Indian  posses- 
sions especially,  are  still  the  classic  land  of  the  whip; 
with  just  as  much  reason,  as  the  London  cockney  in 
Paris,  who  seeing  the  drum-major  with  his  long  cane, 
should  go  back  and  say  that  he  carries  it  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  his  subordinates  a  rap  on  the  head  if  they 
drummed  out  of  time. 

Well  !     well  !     they  would  certainly  answer  the  pur- 
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pose  capitally  I  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  safe  to  swear 
tkat  such  was  not  their  object  at  an  epoch  ....  long 
since  past.  It  is  the  same  with  our  whip  ;  were  any  one 
to  swear  it  never  has  been  used,  he  would  swear  falsely. 
It  was  used  formerly,  but  now  that  our  negroes  are 
great  boys,  intellectually,  compared  to  what  they  were 
on  arriving,  it  is  no  more  used  than  the  stick  and  cane 
above  mentioned. 

Flogging  and  other  physical  ill-treatment  are  no 
longer  the  chief  arguments  of  our  American  abolitionists, 
owing  to  the  indisputable  facts  which  we  have  opposed 
to  their  statements.  They  have  fallen  back  upon  the 
charge  of  bad  moral  treatment,  and  defend  that,  their 
last  citadel,  with  desperate  valour.  But  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe,  to  whom  we  have  not  so  much  addressed  our 
arguments,  still  believe  in  the  whip  ;  1st,  because  they 
do  not  know  that  a  negro  with  marks  of  the  whip  on  his 
body  loses  half  his  value,  as  they  show  that  he  is  of 
a  vicious  temper,  and  we  of  the  South  share  with  the 
rest  of  mankind  the  peculiar  quality  of  having  some 
regard  for  our  purse  as  well  as  the  quiet  and  safety  of  our 
families.  I  here  leave  it  to  be  supposed  that  our  hearts 
are  as  unfeeling  as  represented;  2nd,  because  they  do 
not  ask  themselves  whether  they  have  ever  seen  any 
people,  out  of  Bedlam  or  Charenton,  amuse  themselves 
with  the  wanton  destruction  of  their  furniture,  horses, 
or  other  belongings;  they  still  hold  this  belief,  3rd, 
because  it  gives  effect  to  the  picture  ;  as  one  of  them, 
relating  the  story  of  the  lady  of  New  Orleans  above 
mentioned,  instead  of  stating  what  really  passed  (bad 
enough  certainly  without  any  fanciful  addition)  who 
wrote  that  :    ''  this  lady  chained  up  and  interred  the  half 
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putrefied  bodies  of  her  slaves,  burnt  them,  and  occa- 
sionally tore  out  their  entrails/'  No  doubt,  he  said  to 
himself:  '*A  little  blood  here,  a  bit  of  entrails  there 
looks  well  and  gives  a  zest  to  the  article/' 

They  read  of  sales  of  slaves,  and  they  say  that  the 
very  idea  of  selling  one's  fellow-creature  is  horrible. 
Admitted  ;  even  habit  will  not  render  the  idea  tolerable  ; 
and  as  proof  of  the  fact  I  may  remark  that  the  persons 
who  make  a  trade  of  it,  are  regarded  as  disreputable 
characters.  This  is  a  prejudice  which  our  reason  rejects, 
but  which  our  instinct  will  indulge.  Men  ought  not  to 
be  guided  absolutely  by  either  one  or  the  other,  but  by 
both.  Our  reason  tells  us  that  we  ought  to  civilize  the 
Afi'ican,  and  that  slavery  is  the  only  means  ;  our  in- 
stinct tells  us  to  do  ifc  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  as 
soon  as  possible  to  have  done  with  a  disagreeable 
necessity,  and  both  are  right. 

However,  let  there  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  title  which 
purchase  gives  us  over  the  black  ;  for  this  title,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  object  of  the  contract,  must  of 
necessity  be  very  different  from  that  acquired  by  the 
purchase  of  any  inanimate  object  or  animal.  Whoever 
may  doubt  this  would  soon  find  out  his  mistake  on  trial, 
and  the  most  stupidly  brutal  man  would  soon  see  by  the 
annoyance,  inconvenience,  trouble,  and  loss  arising  fi:om 
his  despotism,  that  he  cannot  abuse  his  rights  with 
impunity,  and  that  those  rights,  far  from  beiug  absolute, 
as  he  supposed,  are  on  the  contrary  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits,  by  the  simple  reason  that  what- 
ever he  does  against  his  slave  rebounds  and  punishes  him- 
self, and  that  whatever  he  does  for  his  slave  rebounds  as 
an  advantage  to  himself 
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An  ordinary  man,  neither  good  nor  bad,  neither 
intelligent  nor  stupid,  neither  rude  nor  polished,  very  soon 
yields  to  this  pressure  of  self-interest,  and  is  astonished 
to  find  himself  so  gentle  with  regard  to  his  slave,  when 
he  is  often  so  coarse  to  other  persons. 

Slavery,  therefore,  far  from  hardening  men's  hearts, 
as  the  abolitionists  pretend,  has  a  contrary  effect,  and 
renders  them  kinder,  as  every  one  who  has  resided 
in  a  slave  country  must  have  observed,  and  that  for  the 
very  same  reason  which  usually  makes  school  teachers 
models  of  patience  and  amenity. 

Our  planters,  to  whom  God  has  entrusted  his  principal 
school  for  slaves,  men  certainly  superior  to  the  common 
run  of  mortals,  are  not  limited  to  that  pressure  to  induce 
them  to  treat  their  apprentice-labourers  well.  There- 
fore slavery  has  in  their  hands  become  what  God  would 
have  it  :  a  guardianship  exercised  by  the  adult  man  over 
the  child  man,  a  kind  of  artificial  paternity,  which 
secures  to  the  slave  the  same  solicitude  and  the  same 
cares  which  we  have  for  our  children.  The  contract  which 
ties  them  one  to  the  other,  whatever  its  name,  establishes 
between  them  very  different  relations  from  those  which 
exist  between  a  proprietor  and  his  property. 

The  causé  of  the  errors  of  those  of  the  abolitionists 
who  are  not  paid  agents  is  to  be  found  in  their  judging 
the  blacks  by  their  own  standard.  They  cannot  conceive 
that  we  still  have  amongst  us,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
men  who  are  no  more  advanced  than  we  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  They  attribute  to  the  blacks 
their  own  ideas  and  feelings,  and  starting  thence,  they 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  miserable.      No  doubt  if  they  were  like  us  they 
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would  prefer  the  most  starving  independence  to  the 
most  luxurious  slavery  ;  but,  as  they  are  not,  they  give 
an  unhesitating  preference  to  the  latter.  Ask  five  and 
twenty  negroes  if  they  wish  to  become  fi'ee  labourers, 
and  for  one  "Yes,''  you  will  have  four  and  twenty  "Noes/' 
"No,"  they  say,  "if  it  is  to  be  like  those  poor  whites 
(one  of  their  usual  expressions  of  pity)  who  come  over 
from  Europe,  who  have  nobody  to  care  for  them  when 
ill,  and  who  have  to  work  when  too  old  for  it,"  etc. 

The  negro  has  good  grounds  for  his  answer  ;  for  he 
knows  by  experience,  and  instinctively  feels  that  in  our 
state  of  society  he  wants  some  one  to  lean  upon  ;  just  as  a 
child  in  the  street  clings  to  its  nurse's  hand.  He  may 
not  always  have  a  nurse  he  likes,  but  he  loves  to  have 
one  by  his  side.  The  choice  of  this  nurse  the  Spanish 
law  leaves  to  the  slave,  by  giving  him  the  right  of 
having  himself  valued  by  a  tribunal,  and  of  compelling 
the  master  to  sell  him  to  any  purchaser  whom  the  slave 
may  find  disposed  to  pay  the  amount.  Owing  to  the 
mutual  surveillance  mentioned  above,  this  excellent  law, 
open  to  discussion  amongst  us,  has  never  yet  been 
adopted  in  our  States. 

Why,  it  might  be  asked,  instead  of  purchasing  the 
body  and  the  body's  labour,  not  merely  liire  it,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  coolies  ?  A  very  few  words  would 
suffice  to  show  that  this  system  would  not  as  yet  answer 
with  the  negro  ;  but  let  this  question  be  answered  by 
whatever  works  with  the  body  and  is  void  of  intellect. 
Ask  the  horse,  for  instance,  which  he  prefers,  to  be  on 
Sundays  between  the  legs  of  a  counter-skipper,  or  on 
week  days  between  his  master's  legs.  While  you  have  his 
attention,  you  may  as  well  also  ask  him  whether  he  would 
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rather  belong  to  a  carter  or  a  gentleman  ?  and  you  will 
get  no  answer.  But  let  us  address  a  similar  question 
to  a  negro,  and  ask  him  which  he  would  prefer,  to  be 
hired  while  young  and  strong,  and  left  to  care  for  him- 
self when  old  and  worn  out,  or  to  work  in  our  Southern 
States  ;  which  he  prefers,  to  be  a  slave  in  Africa  or  in 
America  ?  and  he,  the  negro,  will  answer  just  what  the 
horse  would,  if  he  could  speak,  by  demanding  in  his 
turn  whether  we  are  making  fun  of  him. 

Why  will  he  answer  so  ?  Because  the  love  of  in- 
dependence does  not  yet  exist  in  him.  Jefferson  himself, 
that  demented  apostle  of  liberty,  that  founder  of  the 
ultra  school  which  has  done  so  much  towards  bringing 
the  American  Union  to  its  present  pass,  made  the  same 
remark  and  declared  that  the  word  "liberty''  had  no 
significance  for  a  negro;  but  he  omitted  to  prove  that 
it  could  not  have  one,  an  omission  which  I  have  supplied 
by  demonstrating  above,  that  his  intelligence  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  developed  for  such  an  abstract  notion  to  find 
a  lodging  in  his  head  ;  an  idea  which,  to  a  man  more 
advanced  in  civilization,  becomes  a  want  as  real  as  the 
air  he  breathes. 

Owing  therefore  to  the  very  limited  quantum  of  intel- 
ligence yet  possessed  by  nearly  the  whole  of  our  slaves, 
their  sale,  by  a  wise  dispensation  of  Providence,  is  to 
them  just  what  a  change  of  school  is  to  a  schoolboy — 
some  little  apprehension  as  to  what  the  new  master  may 
be.  We  consequently  see  them,  exercising  the  shrewd 
instinct  of  observation  peculiar  to  their  race,  offer  them- 
selves to  those  persons  whose  looks  they  like,  laying 
claim  to  all  sorts  of  good  qualities,  often  without 
any  foundation.      These  manoeuvres  throw  a  comic  air 
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over  the  scene,  and  mask  the  repulsive  features  of  the 
sale,  that  harsh  necessity  of  slavery,  a  necessity  which, 
nevertheless,  does  not  call  for  the  high  colouring  given  to 
it  by  abolitionist  writers. 

They  also  say  that  the  very  word  "  Slavery  "  is 
repulsive,  and  that  it  fairly  indicates  what  it  is.  I  grant 
that  the  word  is  not  pleasing  ;  but  as  to  what  it  indicates, 
it  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  you  suppose,  but  will  not 
suppose  much  longer,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  Must  we  change 
it,  and  cease  to  call  our  slaves  by  theh'  old  name  ?  Be  it 
so  ;  call  them  what  you  please — ''  apprentice-cotton- 
planters/'  "  pupils  of  the  rear-guard,"'  "  novice-labourers,"' 
no  matter  what.  But,  good  heavens  !  when  will  men 
cease  paying  so  much  attention  to  words,  and  so  little  to 
things  ?  When  will  all  the  art  of  managing  them  consist 
in  changing  names  and  retaining  things,  or  in  changing 
things  and  retaining  names  ?  Not  just  yet  ;  but  it  is 
really  time  to  think  about  it.  The  word  slavery  recalls 
disagreeable  reminiscences.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since 
your  own  chains  were  struck  off,  and  the  recollection  of 
them  makes  this  word  still  sound  unpleasantly  to  your 
ears.  That  maybe  the  case,  but  you  need  not  be  alarmed, 
the  world  is  not  moving  backwards.  Adult  nations  will 
no  more  become  infant  nations  than  the  latter  will  attain 
their  majority  by  a  hop,  step,  and  jump.  Bring  a  little 
good- will  to  bear  on  the  matter,  and  with  a  few  efforts, 
in  spite  of  your  classical  studies,  you  will  soon  learn  to 
see  in  our  slaves  something  very  different  from  poor 
victims  destined  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts  in 
the  circus,  and  in  us,  a  people  widely  distinct  from  the 
Romans  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

We    have    no    amphitheatres,   nor   anything  at   all 
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savouring  of  antiquity,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  a  young 
nation,  still  too  young  to  be  easily  understood  by  Europe, 
but,  after  all,  a  good  sort  of  people,  not  so  clever  at 
calculating  perhaps  as  our  neighbours  the  Yankees,  but 
able  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the  value  of  a 
thousand  dollars,  and  you  may  take  it  on  my  authority  that 
we  have  never  yet  fed  wild  beasts  with  little  darkies. 

As  we,  therefore,  must  keep  the  thing,  let  us  keep  the 
name  as  well,  for  it  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  change  it, 
as  all  its  horrors  will  disappear  when  you  come  to  know 
better  what  the  thing  really  is. 

Our  native  abolitionists,  obliged  to  abandon  all  their 
positions  one  after  the  other,  have  now,  as  I  have 
remarked  above,  only  a  single  stand-point — the  abomina- 
tion of  the  moral  treatment  and  of  the  system  in  general, 
and  bewilder  themselves  in  vague  generalities,  where 
they  cease  to  be  intelligible.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to 
ascertain  clearly  what  they  mean  by  the  bad  moral  treat- 
ment of  our  slaves. 

"  We  neglect  their  intellectual  education,''  and  for  a 
good  reason,  as  I  have  already  shown.  That  is  naturally 
one  of  their  grievances  against  us  and  one  of  ours  against 
them,  but  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  so  long  as  they 
persist  in  meddling  with  our  affairs. 

"  We  separate  children  from  their  mother.''  They  say 
so,  but  know  it  is  not  true,  for  our  codes  prove  the  very 
contrary.  "  A  child  cannot  be  sold  apart  from  its  mother 
before  the  age  of  seven  years."  Such  is  the  text  of  our 
law  ;  but  our  interest — still  OUR  interest — which  alone 
suffices  always  and  everywhere  to  render  any  other 
motive  unnecessary,  has  established  the  custom  of  not 
separating  families,  as  the  advertisements  in  the  journals 
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daily  prove,  since  they  always  make  ttat  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  sale.  And  this,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  fetch  higher  prices  so  than  otherwise  ;  for,  when  sold 
separately,  they  were  always  wandering  here  and  there 
under  pretext  of  seeing  their  relatives.  The  truth,  on 
the  contrary,  is,  there  are  nowhere  among  the  lower 
classes,  families  whose  members  live  more  together  than 
among  our  people. 

Another  motive  also  is,  that  not  only  their  time  is 
less  wasted,  but  that,  being  happier,  they  give  much  less 
trouble  and  work  better  and  more. 

As  to  selling  old  slaves,  it  is  what  we  never  do,  still 
for  the  same  interested  motive  that  they  would  bring 
but  little  money,  and  are  worth  much  more  to  us  on  our 
plantations  for  the  good  counsel  and  morality  they  are 
everlastingly  preaching  to  the  young — which  preachings, 
strange  to  say,  meet  with  more  success  than  those  of  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Livingstone. 

They  represent  us  as  a  people  of  nabobs,  with  folded 
arms,  unfolding  them  only  to  flog  our  negroes.  Some 
still  timidly  maintain  the  assertion  as  to  the  whip,  but 
all  agree  in  affirming  that  among  us  nobody  works  but 
the  blacks.  The  same  assertion  might  just  as  well  be 
made  of  manufacturers,  schoolmasters,  colonels  of  regi- 
ments, and  others  who  have  the  management  of  numbers, 
and  yet  those  professions  have  never  yet  been  considered 
as  sinecures. 

But  even  were  it  true  of  our  planters,  instead  of  being 
completely  false,  the  cotton  got  in  and  packed,  still  has 
to  be  taken  to  market.  Who  are  the  shipbuilders,  the 
captains,  the  crews  of  the  numberless  steamers  that  ply 
on  our  rivers  ?    Who  are  the  engineers  and  directors  of 
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our  railways?  Who  the  commanders  and  sailors  of  the 
ships  which  from  our  ports  carry  the  vast  quantities  of 
cotton,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  etc.  ?  Who  are  the  bankers, 
the  merchants,  the  clerks  necessary  for  all  these  enter- 
prises ?  Who  the  barristers  to  plead,  the  judges  to  decide 
all  the  disputes  arising  from  these  different  transactions  ? 
Who  the  doctors  to  attend  the  population  so  employed  ? 
Are  they  whites  or  blacks  ?  The  aspect  of  the  quay  of 
New  Orleans  during  six  months  of  the  year  gives  so 
signal  a  contradiction  to  such  an  assertion  that  it  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  those  daily  voluntary  errors  to 
which  these  poor  abolitionists  are  reduced,  and  to  which 
they  have  recourse  in  conformity  with  the  old  saying, 
that  if  you  do  but  throw  mud  enough  some  of  it  will  be 
sure  to  stick. 

Another,  a  European,  however,  spoke  of  our  climate 
as  mild,  which  means  one  that  is  neither  hot  nor  cold. 
This  gentleman  is  only  mistaken  in  toto  ;  for  it  is  hot, 
and,  luckily,  at  times  cold  ;  luckily  for  us,  since  thanks  to 
the  north  wind  which  brings  us  chilling  frosts  for  one 
month,  and  a  bracing  temperature  for  two  months,  we 
.  have  escaped  that  shrinking  of  the  body  which  charac- 
terizes the  whites  in  other  hot  countries,  and  retain  our 
physical  and  intellectual  vigour  ;  but  not  without  some 
little  suflfering  for  our  poor  blacks,  who  during  the  frosty 
month  become  of  a  slate-gray  colour.  Fortunately  they 
have  three  tolerable  months,  and  six  as  warm  as  in 
Africa  ;  for  I  can  venture  to  assert  that  if  there  are 
countries  where  the  thermometer  rises  higher  at  times, 
there  is  none  where  the  temperature  of  days  and  nights, 
during  six  months,  shows  a  higher  average  than  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.     There  is 
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not  one  where  for  six  long  months  there  is  so  little  wind, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  so  sultry,  so  overpowering  for 
the  white  race. 

The  author  of  this  strange  assertion  has  certainly- 
committed  only  a  venial  fault,  not  deserving  of  death, 
but  which  might  very  fairly  be  punished,  not  by  a  month's, 
or  a  week's,  or  a  day's,  but  by  a  single  hour's  exposure  in 
our  fields,  with  his  arms  folded  or  pendant,  and  in  what- 
ever costume  he  might  choose.  I  do  not  think  that  he 
would  ever  again  talk  about  the  mildness  of  our  climate. 

Is  it  at  all  astonishing  that  people  who  talk  in  this 
manner  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the  very  first 
elements  of  the  slavery  question  ?  Why,  if  our  climate 
were  mild,  cotton  would  not  flourish  under  it,  nor  slavery 
either  ;  all  three  :  climate,  cotton,  and  slavery,  go  to- 
gether, and  one  would  not  exist  without  the  other.  Do 
you  understand ? 

Who  shall  deliver  us  from  all  this  nonsense  ?  You, 
0  civilized  public,  and  none  else.  But  not  while  you 
stick  to  the  flags  of  your  pavement,  not  while  you  refuse 
to  see  that  it  is  your  duty,  your  interest  to  visit  your 
domain,  and  make  acquaintance  with  your  joint-owners. 
Do  you  not  feel  how  dangerous  it  is  for  you  and  for  all 
to  remain  in  ignorance  of  these  things  and  these  men  ? 
Do  you  not  hear  the  steam  whistle  calling  you  ?  Do  you 
not  see  the  locomotive  panting  impatiently  under  its 
shed,  the  steamer  puffing  and  blowing  at  its  moorings? 
Onward  !  onward  !  travellers  !  Agree  among  yourselves 
all  to  learn  the  same  modern  language  in  the  colleges  ; 
Spanish,  for  instance,  instead  of  so  much  Latin,  that  you 
may  exchange  your  ideas,  and  let  the  man  of  the  world 
in  the  next  generation  as  certainly  make  his  tour  of  the 
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world  as  tlie  French  workman  now  makes  his  tour  of 
France  (see  George  Sand),  and  let  the  proverb,  "  travel- 
lers are  great  liars  '^  become  in  future  "  travellers  are 
great  truth-tellers/' 

From  this  tour  you  will  bring  back  at  least  the  con- 
viction that,  however  rich  a  man,  continual  giving  and 
never  receiving  will  make  him  poor  ;  that  there  is  no 
nation  so  backward  as  not  to  be  able  to  teach  something 
to  another,  however  advanced  ;  that  the  strongest  are 
weak,  and  that  humanity  will  never  be  equal  to  its  duties 
unless  it  unites  its  weaknesses,  and  thus  changes  them 
into  strength. 

Ah  !  I  was  well  nigh  forgetting  one  of  their  latest 
and  worst  pleasantries.  Those  dear  abolitionists  con- 
clude with  saying  that  "  we  violate  the  rights  of  man.'" 
Now,  that  is  going  rather  too  far.  Allow  me.  Sire,  to  in- 
dulge a  moment's  passion.  The  red  flag  does  not  more  excite 
the  wrath  of  a  bull  than  these  foolish  words  irritate  my 
nerves.  Here  have  these  people  been  for  twenty  years 
dinning  our  ears  with  crying,  "  the  rights  of  man  !  to  this 
people  and  to  that,"  just  like  waiters  in  a  tavern  calling 
out  "  Oysters  for  Nos.  S,  7,  and  12.  Oysters  !  oysters  \" 
who  do  not  know  that  the  rights  of  a  people  must  be  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  duties  it  performs,  just  as  the 
upper  shell  of  an  oyster  must  be  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  lower  :  otherwise  people  and  oyster  are  out  of  sorts. 

/Only  think  of  these  folks  claiming  the  rights  of  an  adult 
nation  for  a  nation  still  in  the  cradle  !  Mothers  and 
nurses,  and  ye  sapient  midwives,  answer,  what  would 
they  do  with  them  ?  for  I  feel  myself  utterly  unable  to 
answer  the  question  in  terms  decent  enough  to  be  printed. 
But  I  can  say  what  yonder  tattered  and  shoeless  urchin, 
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standing  in  the  gutter  and  looking  with  an  eye  of  envy 
and  wonder  on  the  bewigged  and  fdr-coated  coachman, 
and  accusing  Heaven  of  injustice  in  leaving  himself  thus 
naked  and  destitute,  would  do  if  Providence  granted  his 
wish,  and  placed  him  on  the  box  instead  of  the  coach- 
man. He  would  very  soon  upset  the  carriage,  and  pro- 
bably kill  both  himself  and  the  poor  old  duchess  inside. 
Why  ?  Because  when  raised  to  the  box,  he  would  find 
himself  suddenly  invested  with  rights,  coupled  with 
duties  which  he  would  be  unable  to  fulfil. 

I  can  also  say  what  would  have  been  done  by  certain 
little  personages,  who  endeavoured  to  take  up  a  certain 
heavy  crown  and  place  it  on  their  heads.  A  Hei-cules 
happening  to  pass  by,  the  people  gave  it  to  him,  he  placed 
it  on  his  head,  and  wears  it  as  jauntily  as  if  it  were  a 
paper  cap.  Those  little  personages,  had  they  succeeded, 
would  have  done  much  the  same  as  the  urchin  above 
mentioned  :  they  would  have  let  the  horses  run  away 
and  smash  everything.  Why  ?  For  the  same  reason  : 
because  they  would  have  got  into  a  position,  the  duties 
of  which  they  were  not  able  to  perform. 

Let  us  apply  this  principle  to  three  nations,  who  fol- 
low three  difierent  roads  :  the  United  States,  before  March, 
1861,  the  left  hand  road  ;  England  the  right,  and  France 
the  middle  one. 

In  the  United  States,  equal  rights  were  given  to  all, 
upon  the  principle  that  all  men  are  equal. 
^  A  false  principle — for  there  is  as  much  difierence  be- 
tween the  intellectual  powers  of  different  men,  and  con- 
sequently between  the  duties  they  are  capable  of  fulfilling, 
as  there  is  between  the  different  plants  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.     No   doubt  all  plants  and   all  men   equally 
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possess  a  certain  right — that  of  existence,  which  involves 
that  of  having  what  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of 
what  is  in  us  ;  but  what  is  not  in  us  has  no  right.  The 
blade  of  grass  has  the  same  right  to  its  existence  as  the 
oak;  it  consequently  has  the  right  to  the  cubic  half-inch  of 
ground  required  for  its  roots,  but  it  has  no  right  to  fifty 
cubic  feet,  like  the  oak,  because  its  roots  are  only  half  an 
inch  long,  and  the  long  roots  existing  in  the  oak  do  not 
exist  in  it,  and,  having  no  existence,  can  have  no  rights. 

To  take  the  soil  necessary  for  the  oak  and  give  it 
to  the  blade  of  grass,  to  which  it  is  useless,  is  therefore 
committing  an  injustice  at  the  expense  of  the  oak,  which 
is  tall  and  strong,  able  to  render  far  greater  services  to 
society  than  the  blade  of  grass,  and  yet  would  have  no 
more  rights. 

What  has  been  the  consequence  of  thus  giving  to 
those  whom  God  has  made  of  limited  intellect,  and  whom 
he  has  so  made,  because  there  must  be  small,  middle- 
sized,  and  great,  to  do  the  little,  intermediate,  and  great 
things  of  our  world — all  culture,  all  education,  every 
social  or  political  institution  which,  instead  of  promoting, 
"impedes  the  execution  of  God's  will  in  that  respect,  is 
an  evil — what  has  resulted  from  giving  to  those,  rights 
out  of  proportion  with  the  duties  they  can  fulfil,  and  that 
at  the  expense  of  persons  born  with  powerful  intellects 
and  capable  of  fulfilling  great  duties?  Sufierings  on 
both  sides,  and  always  because  the  rights  are  not  pro- 
portioned to  the  duties.  The  great,  those  who  resemble 
the  oak,  having  no  room  either  for  their  roots  or  their 
branches,  unable  to  shoot  upwards  under  the  heavy  leaden 
pall  of  equality  spread  over  all  and  growing  more  oppres- 
sive every  year,  the  great  have  shot  downwards  into  the 
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earth,  and  will  one  day  save  the  country  and  its  pieces, 
or  rather  that  (the  North)  of  its  pieces  which  is  in 
danger  of  crumbling  to  dust. 

The  small,  the  blades  of  grass,  have  shot  up  thick 
and  stiff  as  bayonets,  rather  larger  and  stronger,  it  is 
true,  than  in  other  countries,  uselessly  so,  both  for 
themselves  and  society,  but  they  are  devoured  by  para- 
sitic plants — politicians  and  others — which,  not  being 
able  to  attain  the  height  God  destined  for  them,  have 
opened  out,  under  the  leaden  pall  above  mentioned,  like 
colossal  and  deleterious  fangi,  over  the  heads  of  the  poor 
blades  of  grass,  poisoning  them  with  flattery  and  other 
noxious  emanations,  and  live  at  their  expense. 

In  England,  it  is  just  the  reverse.  There  the  right 
of  life  has  been  acknowledged,  in  principle,  to  everything 
that  exists.  Men,  in  theory,  there  have  a  right  to  the 
space  and  the  things  necessary  to  their  existence.  They 
are,  in  other  words,  equal  before  the  law  ;  they  are,  even 
in  practice,  equal  or  nearly  so,  before  the  tribunals.  But 
in  fact  and  realit}^,  this  right  of  being  and  this  equality 
are  nullities  for  a  part  of  the  population,  because  at 
diflerent  epochs  a  certain  small  number  of  persons  have 
obtained  rights  and  space  out  of  all  proportion.  These 
persons,  formidable  warriors  or  supple  courtiers  of  the 
king  or  the  people,  according  to  circumstances,  no  doubt 
deserved  those  rights  and  that  expanse  of  land,  at  the 
time  they  obtained  them,  because  they  were  then  superior 
to  the  rest  of  the  population  ;  because  they  fulfilled 
duties  and  possessed  qualities,  physical  strength  and  cun- 
ning, necessary  at  the  time  when  those  estates  were 
acquired. 

But   those   rights   and  those  estates  have  been  per- 
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petuated  to  their  descendants  and  representatives,  who, 
generally  speaking,  have  not  retained  such  superiority, 
and  neither  possess  the  qualities  now  required  in  those 
who  govern,  nor  fulfil  duties  proportioned  to  the  rights 
they  enjoy  and  the  space  they  occupy  in  the  country. 

Those  duties  had  therefore  to  be,  and  are  in  fact, 
fulfilled  by  other  persons,  who  have  not  and  cannot  have 
rights  and  space  proportioned  to  their  merits,  and  the 
great  duties  they  fulfil.  They  would  consequently  be  in 
a  state  of  sufiering,  did  they  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
nearly  all  the  rights  and  space  they  require  ;  but  they 
do  this,  not  at  the  expense  of  those  above  them,  but  at 
the  expense  of  their  weaker  neighbours,  who  in  their  turn 
indemnify  themselves  by  encroaching  on  those  next  below 
them.  The  oppression  thus  reaches  the  very  humblest, 
who,  thrust  back  and  crushed  together,  having  neither 
the  room  needed,  nor  the  ability  to  procure  the  necessaries 
of  life,  starve  with  hunger,  in  spite  of  all  their  own  eflforts, 
and  the  charitable  assistance  of  others,  or  else  are  forced 
to  emigrate  to  other  countries — unjustly  forced,  for  like 
all  the  resi  of  the  industrious  Anglo-Saxon  race,  they 
fulfil  to  the  best  of  their  bodily  and  intellectual  strength, 
all  the  duties  of  labour  respectively  assigned  to  each  of 
us  in  this  world.  The  right  of  existing,  and  of  existing 
in  their  native  land,  cannot  therefore  be  withheld  with- 
out injustice.  Nevertheless,  of  this  right,  the  first,  the 
greatest,  the  most  holy  of  all,  a  good  number  are  deprived. 
Here,  then,  we  find  sufiTering  again,  and  still  for  the  same 
reason — because  here  also,  the  rights  of  the  different 
members  of  society  are  not  proportioned  to  the  duties 
fulfilled. 

The  English  system  is  preferable,  however,  to  the 
American,  not  because  the  little  suffer  here  and  the  great 
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yonder,  but  because  it  is  a  much  nearer  approach  to  the 
model  which  God  gives  us  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  to 
show  us  how  to  render  our  institutions  what  they  ought 
to  be. 

In  a  country,  as  in  a  landscape,  it  is  better  to  have 
sham  great  men  and  sham  oaks  than  none  at  all.  Thus 
things  in  England  have  been,  and  could  not  fail  to  be, 
far  more  durable  than  in  the  United  States,  which  for 
years  past  have  only  presented  to  the  eye  a  vast  expanse 
of  prairie  covered  with  rank  grsiss  and  noxious  weeds, 
with  here  and  there  scrubby  bush  representing  an  upstart 
aristocracy  of  lucky  traders  ;  what  of  good  there  was  in 
the  country  remaining  unseen  in  the  crowd. 

In  France,  things  are  very  different.  After  remain- 
ing for  centuries  the  mere  chattels  of  their  masters,  the 
people  seized  upon  all  sorts  of  political  rights,  possible 
and  impossible,  which  now  procures  us  the  pleasure  of 
having  our  ears  dinned  with  the  rights  of  man,  without 
ever  being  relieved  by  a  few  words  about  his  duties. 
France  was  literally  surfeited  with  this  doctrine  ;  but 
this  insatiable  gluttony  has  not  been  withouii  its  advan- 
tages, for  it  has  led  France  to  make  a  discovery  not  less 
valuable  than  the  English  political  pendulum,  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  before  the  law,  and  inequality  before 
merit,  which  she  alone  has  hitherto  been  able  to  transfer 
from  theory  to  practice.  Therefore  is  she  the  first-born, 
the  only  nation  yet,  the  others  being  merely  flocks  and 
herds,  so  long  as  they  shall  be  guided  by  shepherds  who, 
instead  of  owing  their  functions  to  their  merits,  shall 
derive  them  either  from  popular  caprice  manifested  by 
universal  suffrage  given  under  pot-house  influence,  as  in 
the  United  States,  or  from  birth  and  family  influence  as 
in  England  and  other  countries. 


France  is  the  only  nation  yet  having  for  conductors 
those  whom  God  wills  that  a  nation  should  have — those 
whom  their  intelligence  renders  worthy  of  the  post  ;  the 
only  one  where  the  new-born  infant,  whether  wrapped  in 
the  rags  of  the  poor  or  the  lace  of  the  rich,  has  with  him 
in  the  cradle,  according  to  the  intellectual  germ  he  pos- 
sesses and  his  industry  in  cultivating  it,  the  sergeant's 
stripes  or  the  marshal's  baton,  the  minister's  portfolio  or 
the  clerk's  note-book,  the  square  cap  of  the  abbë  or  the 
cardinal's  hat. 

In  England  they  have  yet,  in  this  respect,  but  the 
mere  semblance  of  reality,  in  spite  of  the  attractive  form 
of  their  government,  the  external  appearance  which  has 
made  so  many  persons,  in  all  sincerity,  propose  it  as  the 
model  surpassing  all  others.  Men  certainly  do  rise  there 
socially  by  merit,  but  never  politically,  unless  to  occupy 
some  few  places  in  the  House  of  Peers  which  peers  by 
birth  cannot  fill,  owing  to  the  immense  labour  necessary 
to  penetrate  the  darkness  of  the  English  jurisprudence. 
The  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  only  prove  its  general 
application.  The  same  remark  holds  good  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  other  public  functions  of  the  kingdom. 

But  the  disadvantage  and  the  melancholy  result  of 
this  gluttony  on  the  part  of  France  has  been,  that  she 
has  swallowed  more  political  rights  than  she  could  fulfil 
duties,  and  has  consequently  had  an  attack  of  indigestion 
which  compelled  her  to  disgorge  a  portion. 

She  has  successively  lost  the  right  of  speaking  in  a 
representative  chamber.  Why  ?  Because  she  knew  not 
how  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  silence.  She  has  even  slain  this 
right  with  paper  knives,  as  a  witty  observer  has  remarked 
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and  truly  too.  What  was  done  once  on  a  time  to  with- 
draw these  liberticide  knives  from  her  hands  ?  Why,  in 
high-sounding  phrases  her  deputies  were  invited,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  to  "  pile  up  certain  things  which 
would  however  never  reach  the  prodigious  height  "  of  I 
know  not  what,  instead  of  simply  voting  in  the  budget  a 
sufficient  sum  to  purchase  at  the  nearest  fair  whistles, 
drums,  and  other  playthings,  for  distribution  among  these 
spoilt  children  of  politics. 

If  this  right  has  been  restored  to  her,  it  is  not  because 
she  is  yet  much  more  worthy  of  it,  notwithstanding  the 
lesson,  but  because  one  can  only  learn  to  swim  by  going 
into  the  water,  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent,  by 
having  the  opportunity  to  do  one  or  the  other. 

Then  she  partly  lost  her  right  to  express  her  opinion 
to  the  government  through  the  press.  Why  ?  Because 
the  press  only  regarded  the  government  of  the  country 
as  the  under-usher  of  a  school,  whom  the  boys  attack 
boldly  if  he  is  weak,  more  timidly  if  strong,  but  whom 
they  think  it  their  right  and  duty  to  attack  always  and 
under  all  circumstances,  whatever  he  may  do  or  say. 

She  has  justly,  naturally,  necessarily,  lost  this  right, 
and  will  only  be  worthy  to  recover  it  when  thoroughly 
convinced  that  whoever,  nation  or  individual,  does  not, 
whether  through  ignorance  or  political  childhood,  fulfil 
the  duties  of  respect  towards  what  is  respectable — as  all 
are  who  faithfully  fulfil  their  mission  in  this  world, 
whether  crowned  or  bewigged  heads,  young  philosophers 
or  old  rag-pickers,  brave  soldiers  or  honest  tailors — I  say 
that  whoever  neglects  this  indispensable  political  and 
social  duty,  himself  loses  all  right  to  the  respect  of  others, 
ceases  to  deserve  it,  and  soon  ceases  to  obtain  it. 
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Let  this  rule  be  tested,  and  its  universality  will  be 
acknowledged.  The  exact  quantum  of  political  and  social 
rights  to  be  given  to  each,  whether  people,  class,  or 
individual,  must  be  accurately  determined  by  the  duties 
each  fulfils.  The  liberty,  security,  and  life  of  nations  can- 
not be  assured  by  any  other  means  ;  therefore  let  them 
henceforth  bear  this  in  mind  for  they  have  fallen,  still 
fall,  and  will  continue  to  fall  if  they  neglect  this  truth. 

After  1789,  it  was  natural,  doubtless,  for  France  to 
think  first  of  her  rights  ;  but  she  would  not  be  the 
intelligent  France  she  is,  if  she  did  not  soon  begin  to 
think  of  the  corresponding  duties. 

As  the  most  witty  among  nations,  she  certainly  has 
more  than  enough  wit  to  understand  that  for  all  to  talk 
together  is  tyrannically  depriving  one's  self  of  the  right 
of  speech,  to  the  full  as  tyrannically  as  could  be  effected 
by  a  despot  who  should  grant  representative  chambers  to 
his  people,  and  then  prevent  all  debate  by  sending  a 
dozen  drummers  into  the  hall;  because  the  right  of 
speaking  is  nothing  without  the  collateral  right  of  ob- 
taining a  hearing,  and  common  sense  teaches  that  a 
legislative  assembly  requires  at  least  as  much  decorum 
as  a  court  of  justice,  where  counsel  always  speak  in  turns 
and  not  more  than  one  at  a  time. 

However  let  France  go  onward  in  her  own  way 
without  copying  any  one,  always  guided  by  her  own 
genius,  but  still,  while  awaiting  the  day  when  nations 
shall  mutually  communicate  their  ideas  more  amicably, 
not  altogether  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  those  who  love  her, 
and  take  an  interest  in  her  progress,  and  who,  from  a 
distant  point  of  observation  sometimes  see  things  which 
pass  unperceived  by  nearer  beholders. 
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She  is  in  the  right  track,  the  middle  one,  that  which 
most  closely  corresponds  with  the  path  of  progress  fol- 
lowed by  humanity.  If  she  fulfilled  her  political  duties 
as  well  as  she  knows  her  rights,  she  would  go  too  fast, 
would  distance  all  the  others,  and  that  is  what  must  not 
be. 

She  is  in  the  right  track,  whatever  people  may  say, 
that  of  merit,  that  of  intellectual  aristocracy,  with  all  its 
attendant  cortege  of  great  and  noble  actions,  indubitably 
destined  to  replace  everywhere  the  decrepid  aristocracy  of 
physical  strength  ....  of  ancestors,  and  its  usual  accom- 
paniment of  mean  actions  and  shameless  intrigues. 

She  is  in  the  right  track,  which  grateful  nations  will 
one  day  baptize  with  the  glorious  name  it  justly  de- 
serves ;  that  to  which  they  will  all  have  to  approximate, 
drawn  on  by  locomotives  of  which  our  great  grandsons 
will  make  something  magnificent,  by  taking  the  good 
and  leaving  the  bad  of  the  three  governmental  machines 
of  France,  England,  and  America  :  "  Equality  before  the 
law,  inequality  before  merit,"  of  French  origin;  the 
English  "pendulum;"  the  "laissez-faire,"  of  America — 
a  principle  which  has  been  abused  in  the  United  States, 
but  which,  properly  applied  is  an  excellent  thing  for  the 
enterprise  and  progress  of  nations. 

It  depends  on  ourselves,  ourselves  alone,  to  obtain 
both  the  road  and  the  locomotive,  but  we  shall  not  get 
them  both  unless  we  fulfil  our  political  and  social  duties. 

To  demand  our  political  rights  when  we  have  not 
enough,  as  in  England  ;  to  relinquish  them  when  we 
have  too  much,  as  in  France  ;  to  apportion  them  better 
when  unfairly  distributed,  as  in  the  United  States — is  a 
duty,  and  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  fulfil,  for  it  requires 
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nations  to  possess  the  knowledge  most  difficult  to  attain 
—self-knowledge.  So  we  see  that  it  is  only  by  dint  of 
sufferings,  barricades,  and  civil  wars,  that  God  brings 
them  to  acquire  that  knowledge  and  fulfil  that  duty. 

To  demand  unlimited  rights  for  the  black  race,  when 
our  own,  after  sixty  centuries  of  bodily  and  mental 
labour,  has  been  able  to  attain  and  keep  so  very  limited 
a  portion,  appears  to  me  little  short  of  madness.  Let  us 
inquire,  however,  what  rights  might  be  given  to  these 
grown-up  babies  ;  for,  being  myself  a  passionate  lover  of 
liberty,  I  would  not  refuse  another  what  I  could  not 
dispense  with  myself  No  one  contemplates  the  future 
perfectibility  of  man  with  greater  confidence  than  myself; 
but  no  one,  looking  into  the  past  and  the  present,  is  more 
convinced  that  nations  can  only  obtain  or  preserve  their 
rights  by  unceasing  efforts,  and  duties  faithfully  per- 
formed. To  peoples  who  have  not  yet  accomplished  any 
of  their  duties,  not  even  that  of  mere  bodily  labour,  and 
possess  but  the  smallest  germ  of  intellect,  I  confess  that  I 
do  not  perceive  what  political  and  social  rights  can  be 
given.     But  let  us  see. 

"  The  right  of  going  and  coming  in  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
*^iness  !  "  This  right  we  do  not  grant  to  our  own  children 
till  after  their  majority.  Their  reasoning  powers  during 
the  four,  five,  or  six  years  which  precede  that  period,  are 
certainly  far  greater  than  those  of  our  over-grown  black 
babies.  Supposing  the  liberty  granted,  what  would  they 
do  with  it  ?  They  would  most  certainly  fall  back  into 
all  their  pristine  indolence.  They  have  a  right  to  do 
so  ?  No  ;  logic  forbids  it,  unless  they  are  right  in' 
choosing  that  course  as  the  way  to  happiness.  If  the 
path  of  idleness  leads  to  happiness,  the  path  of  labour, 
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which  we  follow,  can  hardly  tend  to  the  same  point.  As  we 
also  have  both  the  will  and  the  right  to  go  thither,  let  us 
take  the  road  preferred  by  the  negro.  But  if  the  path  of 
idleness  is  the  right  one,  how  explain  away  the  fact  that  it 
has  reduced  them,  at  home,  to  all  the  evils  of  the  cruel 
slavery  they  endure  in  Africa  ?  If  the  path  of  labour  is 
wrong,  how  comes  it  that  we,  by  following  it,  have  con- 
stantly obtained  an  extension  of  rights  which  will  one 
day  procure  us  complete  liberty,  and  with  it  all  the  hap- 
piness of  which  humanity  is  capable?  Our  path  must 
therefore  be  the  right  one,  and  that  which  the  negro 
would  fain  take  in  turning  back  to  indolence  must  be 
the  wrong.  He  has  not  sense  enough  to  see  that  he  is  in 
the  wrong  track,  nor  is  that  at  all  surprising  when  we 
see  so  many  whites^  scarcely  more  intelligent,  fall  into 
the  same  mistake.  He  does  not  know  it,  we  therefore 
are  bound  to  teach  him,  and  make  him  follow  the  same 
track  as  ourselves — that  of  labour  and  of  duty,  which 
leads  where  all  men  wish  and  ought  to  go,  to  happiness 
and  liberty. 

The  right  of  expressing  his  opinion  ?'"*  But  a  man 
must  have  opinions  before  he  can  express  them,  and  as 
to  opinions,  the  negro  has  only  such  as  relate  to  corporal 
necessities,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Livingstone,  nor  can  he 
have  others,  as  I  have  demonstrated  above,  and  now 
repeat,  in  order  that  all  may  ponder  over  the  matter  and. 
be  convinced. 

The  civilization  of  the  black  race  by  direct  education 
of  the  intellect,  as  we  proceed  with  our  own  children,  is 
not  possible,  because,  in  Africa,  adults  would  never  go  to 
school,  and  it  would  be  of  no  avail  if  they  did,  for  after  a 
certain  age  they  would  never  learn  to  read  and  write  ; 
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because  they  would  not  allow  their  children  to  go,  as 
proved  by  the  diffic'^lty  of  persuading  even  the  lowest 
classes  of  whites  to  allow  their  children  to  be  educated. 
Supposing  these  obstacles  not  to  exist,  the  teachers  you 
sent  to  Africa,  whether  they  remained  on  the  coast  or 
went  inland,  would  sink  under  the  climate.  If  they 
were  able  to  continue  teaching,  the  education  given  to 
the  children  would  be  thrown  away,  as  they  would  be 
sure  to  relapse  into  idleness  under  the  bad  example  of 
their  parents. 

The  indirect  education  of  the  mind  by  the  labour  of 
the  body,  the  education  natural  to  man,  that  which  the 
white  race  originally  received,  and  which  makes  it  what 
it  has  now  become,  is  the  only  one  at  our  disposal  for 
starting  the  African  race  in  the  career  of  civilization.  This 
education,  now  only  just  beginning,  has  not  yet  produced 
sufficient  fruit  for  the  black  race  to  have  opinions  on  any 
other  but  purely  material  things,  for  which  the  masters 
provide  abundantly — opinions  which  would,  among  other 
interesting  subjects,  turn  on  the  relative  merits  of  Gombo 
and  Calaloo,  subjects  which  do  not  obtain  the  daily 
honours  of  printer's  ink  in  any  country  that  I  know. 

Let  us  leave  these  scribblers  to  their  impracticable  and 
absurd  ideas,  and  admit,  what  must  be  admitted,  that 
abuses  still  exist  in  slavery.  But  tell  me,  where,  in  what 
human  institution  there  are  none  ?  Must  woman  cease  to 
be  dependent  on  man,  and  marriage  be  abolished,  because 
there  are  bad  husbands  ?  or  property,  because  landlords 
are  sometimes  hard-hearted  ?  or  education,  because  we 
now  and  then  meet  with  stupid  and  brutal  pedagogues  ? 
Ought  we  to  do  away  with  it,  even  if  certain  blockheads 
thought  proper  to  send  children  to  school  piled  one  on 
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another  in  omnibuses,  like  loads  of  firewood,  causing 
frequent  accidents  and  injuries?  Of  course  not,  that 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  indispensableness  of  educa- 
tion, and  might  easily  be  remedied  by  having  good  roomy 
carriages,  like  those  of  M.  Aubert  Savary,  for  instance, 
which  we  see  morning  and  evening  in  the  streets  of 
Paris. 

But  what  proves  that  there  are  as  few  abuses  in  our 
system  of  slavery  as  in  any  institution  whatever  founded 
by  man  ;  what  proves  that  our  coloured  population,  free 
or  slave,  is  happy  with  us  ;  what  proves  it  more  trium- 
phantly than  I  could  do  it  had  I  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  with  Cicero's  superadded,  and  Mirabeau's 
into  the  bargain,  is  the  FACT,  hark  ye,  the  fact  which 
annihilates  all  the  foul  calumnies  of  the  abolitionists,  the 
fact  that  our  slaves,  ever  since  the  war  began,  have  re- 
mained quietly  at  work  under  the  superintendence  of  our 
wives,  our  youngest  boys,  and  our  old  men — the  very 
young  or  very  old,  for  all  strong  enough  to  carry  a  rifle 
are  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  defend  the  country  ; — it  is 
the  fact  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  our  free  coloured 
population  have  offered  their  blood  for  their  country  ;  it 
is  the  fact  that  with  these  four  millions  of  slaves,  these 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  emancipated  negroes, 
all  represented  as  our  deadly  enemies,  we  have  ventured 
to  engage  in  this  war  against  forces  twice  as  numerous  as 
our  own. 

These  facts,  for  whoever  is  not  totally  destitute  of 
intelligence,  or  is  not  paid  to  have  none,  these  facts  speak 
so  loud  both  for  ourselves  and  our  coloured  population,  as 
to  render  it  unnecessary  to  say  another  word  on  the  rela- 
tions existing  in  the  South  between  us  and  the  African  race. 


III. 


Your  Majesty  might   perhaps    remark   here  :     "  Well, 

you  seem  to  be  in  the  right  again  ;  but  there  is  no  smoke 

without  fire."— "True,  Sire,  there  is  no  smoke  without 

fire,  and  the  fire  now  burning  amongst  us  was  not  lighted 

without  hands  ;  but  certainly  it  was  not  kindled  either 

by  us  or  by  our  slaves.'' — "  By  whom,  then  ?" 
******* 

Convinced  that  there  are  in  the  life  of  nations  serious 
conjunctures  when  they  are  bound  to  tell  each  other  frankly 
the  whole  truth,  and  that  we  are  now  at  one  of  those 
conjunctures,  I  had  the  intention  of  answering  that  ques- 
tion for  myself  and  in  my  own  name  ;  of  stating  to  Eng- 
land, France,  and  the  Northern  States,  without  weakness 
as  without  anger,  the  real  truth  with  regard  to  their  re- 
spective conduct  towards  us,  distinguishing  the  part  taken 
by  each,  aristocracy  and  press,  people  and  government  ; 
of  showing  especially  how  France,  under  a  weak  monarch 
who  lost  and  deserved  to  lose  his  throne,  had  (on  the 
slavery  question  and  so  many  others),  submitted  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  England,  taking  a  secondary  position 
which  does  not  suit  her,  and  which  it  suits  no  people  to 
see  her  take  ;  of  showing,  finally,  how  the  two  flocks, 
English  and  French,  had  one  fine  day  fashionably  taken 
to  bleating,  as  if  in  rivalry,  the  same  abolitionist  note  ;  an 
expression  not  over  polite,  but  true,  but  necessary  to  give 
a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  degree  of  intense  folly  into 
which  men,  collectively  or  individually,  are  sure  to  fall 
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when  they  are  bent  upon  undertaking  the  management 
of  other  people^s  affairs,  which,  with  a  little  more  common 
sense  and  modesty,  they  would  own  they  do  not  under- 
stand, and  which  they  will  henceforth  cease  pretending 
to  manage,  if  they  care  anything  for  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

I  intended  to  show  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  the 
South  in  return  for  all  these  offensive  proceedings,  with 
what  courage  (sometimes  unfortunately  degenerrting  into 
violence),  with  what  fidelity,  what  perseverance,  it  had, 
in  spite  of  all,  fulfilled  its  duties  towards  all,  towards 
God  and  itself,  both  the  white  race  and  the  black. 

Knowing  that  some  persons  blame  us  for  having,  as 
they  say,  without  cause,  seceded  fi:om  the  Northern  States, 
I  proposed  to  show  how  the  abolitionist  party,  though 
far  from  numerous  in  the  United  States  (not  more  than 
one-twentieth  of  the  electors),  had,  by  its  intrigues  and 
by  cleverly  working  upon  the  vanity,  greed,  and  other  vile 
passions  of  a  corrupt  multitude,  succeeded  in  placing  the 
South  in  such  a  position  that  it  could  not  possibly  remain 
in  the  Union,  in  that  Union  which  promised  so  much 
when  directed  by  the  eminent  men  whose  names  history 
has  embalmed — glorious  names,  of  which  the  South, 
though  only  half  so  populous  as  the  North,  supplied  two- 
thirds,  a  difference  naturally  explained  by  the  different 
origin  of  the  two  populations. 

I  purposed  showing  what  were,  besides  the  slavery 
question,  the  principal  reasons  that  induced  the  Southern 
States,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  sovereignty  in  that 
respect,  to  demand  the  dissolution  of  the  political  bonds 
which  united  them  to  the  Northern  States,  and  how,  not 
being  able  to  obtain  it  peaceably,  the  whole  South  (and 
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more  especially  the  noblest  hearts  and  highest  intellects) 
had  come  to  the  determination  of  destroying  with  the 
sword  a  contract  daily  violated  by  its  copartners,  and  of 
finally  breaking  up  a  union  effected  with  difficulty  at  the 
time,  and  only  through  fear  of  England,  but  now  despised 
as  much  as  detested,  and  deemed  no  less  disastrous  to 
our  private  interests  than  pernicious  for  the  morality  of 
nations.* 

Deeply  convinced  that  a  people  can  only  attain  true 
greatness,  and  merit  the  respect  of  others  by  the  con- 
sideration with  which  it  surrounds  its  great  men,  by  the 

*  In  order  to  do  my  best  to  dry  up  the  tears  of  some  few 
worthy  people  in  Europe,  who  still  see  the  United  States  as 
tliey  were  in  the  days  of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  and  who, 
mistaking  the  American  "laissez-faire"  for  liberty,  are  simple 
enough  to  imagine  that  the  holy  cause  of  the  latter  in  this 
world  depended  in  some  way  on  the  duration  of  our  Union,  I 
here  give  a  passage  from  the  debates  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
session  of  1 859-60.  This  quotation  will,  I  trust,  answer  several 
purposes  : 

1st.  To  convince  them  that  the  sound  part  of  the  people 
was  not  perhaps  without  good  reasons  for  desiring  a  change  in 
the  then  state  of  things.  2nd.  To  reassure  them  as  to  the  future 
of  Hberty  ;  for  I  presume  they  are  aware  that  that  noble  plant 
will  not  flourish  in  a  muddy  soil.  3rd.  To  prove  how  little  they 
understand  the  Dis-united  States,  by  showing  them  how  little 
our  Transatlantic  Saxons  understand  France — a  mutual  igno- 
rance which  leaves  neither  of  them  any  ground  for  casting  a 
reproach  at  the  other  : — 

"  Mr.  Toombs — We  speak  of  the  corruption  of  Mexico,  of 
Spain,  of  France,  and  other  governments,  with  a  great  deal  of 
truth,  according  to  all  accounts  j  but  from  my  experience  and 
observation,  which  have  been  somewhat  extensive,  I  do  not  believe 
to-day  there  is  as  corrupt  a  government  under  the  heavens  as 
these  United  States. 

"  Mr.  Hale—  Nor  I  either. 

"  Several  Senators — I  agree  to  that. 

"Mr.  Toombs — And  most  of  all,  its  corruption  is  in  its 
legislative  department." 
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deference  with  which  it  follows  their  counsels,  I  intended 
to  engage  the  South  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  advice 
given  us  by  the  most  profound  thinker  of  all  those  with 
whom  Heaven  has  favoured  us,  John  C.  Calhoun,  when 
in  speeches  of  dazzling  eloquence,  he  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  defending  the  slavery  question  on  the  frontier 
against  the  unceasing  attacks  of  the  Northern  aboli- 
tionists. I  intended  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  just  as 
necessary  now,  and  eveo  more  so,  to  resist  the  anti- 
slavery  propagandism  still  directed  against  us  by  Europe  in 
general  and  by  England  in  particular  ;  that  having  right 
on  our  side,  it  is  our  duty  not  to  draw  back  an  inch,  but 
to  hold  on  to  the  end  without  fear  and  without  reproach; 
to  do  nothing,  to  say  nothing  which  could  pass  for  the 
slightest  concession  to  public  opinion  on  that  point  ;  that 
we  are  in  the  right,  that  Europe  is  in  the  wrong,  and 
will  very  soon  be  compelled  to  own  it  ;  that  to  act  other- 
wise might  perhaps  be  diplomacy,  but  would  certainly  be 
bad  diplomacy.  I  intended  to  show  what  advantage  it 
was  for  the  world  that  the  South  should  cease  to  be 
governed  by  the  populace  of  the  North,  who,  though 
living  far  away  and  knowing  nothing  about  it,  had  never- 
theless, by  means  of  the  majority  acquired  in  our  two 
Chambers,  obtained  the  power  of  making  the  good,  quiet 
land  of  our  fathers  a  hell  upon  earth  for  us  and  ours, 
and  that  vast  emporium  of  colonial  produce,  almost  large 
enough  for  the  consumption  of  our  two  continents,  an 
instrument  of  commercial  oppression  and  perpetual  menace 
for  Europe,  whose  manufacturers,  in  its  brutal  ignorance 
and  stupid  vanity,  it  constantly  bullied,  and  through 
them  the  governments. 

I  proposed  attempting  to  make  everybody  understand 
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how  desirable  it  is  for  all  that  the  agricultural  riches  of 
our  country  should  remain  entrusted  only  to  the  hands 
of  the  resident  population,  a  population  too  sparse,  in 
consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  ever  to  be  danger- 
ous as  an  aggressive  power,  but  sufficiently  warlike  to 
defend  them,  and  sufficiently  intelligent  to  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  made  in  political  economy,  and  to  be  well 
convinced  among  other  things  that  the  spur  of  competition 
is  as  necessary  for  agriculture  as  for  any  other  industry. 

To  England  I  should  have  said  :  "  Make  of  your  colony 
of  Hindostan  all  that  human  labour  can  make  ;  search 
the  whole  world  to  find  the  cotton  you  want  ;  let  Egypt, 
the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  Venezuela,  Paraguay, 
Brazil,  Peru,  Australia,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  all 
Africa,  enter  the  lists  to  compete  with  us  as  cotton- 
growers,  and  compel  us  to  new  efforts  to  retain  our  pre- 
sent supremacy.  It  is  not  probable  that  we  shall  ever 
lose  it,  for  there  is  nothing  superfluous  or  useless  in 
nature  ;  and  if  our  soil  can  alone  suffice  for  the  cotton 
consumption,  present  and  future,  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  you  will  find  that  Egypt,  the  West  Indies,  etc., 
either  because  the  climate  is  too  hot  or  too  cold,  too  wet 
or  too  dry,  or  owing  to  their  geographical  position  and 
the  storms  so  frequent  in  tropical  countries,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  are  more  or  less  unsuited  to  cotton  grow- 
ing, and  more  or  less  unable  to  compete  with  us.  But 
let  not  this  apprehension  deter  you,  for  if  you  do  not 
find  what  you  seek  in  those  countries,  you  will  meet 
with,  in  a  wild  state,  other  products  still  unknown,  and 
enrich  industry  with  them.  You  will  inure  to  labour 
populations  which  have  hitherto  lived  in  idleness  ;  you 
will  teach  them  the  decencies  of  life,  make  them  wear 
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shirts  and  trowsers,  gentlemen  of  Manchester,  and  you 
will  make  them  understand,  when  you  have  once  learned 
it  for  yourselves,  that  God  now  wills  that  all  men  should 
work,  and  that  the  whole  earth  should  be  cultivated  by 
them. 

"We  also,"' I  should  have  added,  "in  our  foolish  pride, 
desire  to  be  independent  of  your  manufactures,  just  as 
much  as  you  wish  to  dispense  with  our  produce  ;  but  we 
are  all,  both  ourselves  and  you,  blundering  about  in  the 
dark  and  indulging  vain  desires,  for  God  (and  this  is 
another  of  his  means  for  forcing  humanity  along  the  path 
of  progress),  has  scattered  over  the  whole  earth  the  things 
needful  to  man,  and  assigned  peculiar  products  to  each 
locality,  so  as  to  render  useless  all  human  competition,  in 
order  to  force  nations  to  become  acquainted,  to  mutually 
help  and  esteem  each  other,  and  at  last  arrive  at  all  the 
superb  results  I  have  enumerated  in  a  preceding  page." 

By  a  very- simple  train  of  reasoning  and  figures  very 
easy  to  work,  which  I  obtained  from  Manchester  soon 
after  my  arrival  in  Europe,  I  proposed  to  demonstrate 
that  the  East  Indies,  Egypt,  and  other  countries  could 
not  supply  the  required  stock  of  cotton  to  save  Europe  from 
the  threatened  scarcity,  and  I  resolved  to  give  no  other 
answer  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  doubted  my  con- 
clusions than  advising  them  to  employ  all  their  savings, 
great  or  small,  in  purchasing  the  fifty  thousand  bales  of 
cotton  which,  according  to  the  last  mail  from  Calcutta, 
were  lying  there  awaiting  purchasers. 

I  purposed  showing  in  what  utter  disorganization  the 
population  of  the  North  now  is,  a  disorganization  only  to 
be  compared  to  the  confusion  reigning  in  that  undis- 
ciplined mob  which  they  call  an  army  ;   this  pretended 
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army,  without  either  officers  or  soldiers,  which  can  turn 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  and  only  manages  to 
go  backwards  when  it  attempts  to  go  forwards  ;  this 
ridiculous  people,  whose  upstart  vanity  grafted  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  pride  of  the  mother  country,  has  become 
absolute  madness,  which  prevents  them  from  perceiving 
the  most  evident  things,  and  among  others,  that  the  mere 
fact  of  having  abandoned  the  military  chest  of  that  army 
to  the  mercy  of  a  commissariat  composed  of  all  that 
the  North,  famous  for  its  financiers,  can  boast  of  most 
remarkable  of  the  species,  would  alone  suffice  to  prevent 
it  from  saving  what  for  the  European  public  it  briefly 
calls  the  "  Union,''  but  what  in  its  own  mind  means  the 
whole  territory  of  the  Union — a  territory  which  it  has 
valued,  like  a  clever  speculator,  and  for  which  it  is  ready 
to  shed  oceans  of  gold,  paper,  and  even  blood,  so  astound- 
ing are  the  things  which  the  love  of  lucre  can  impel  it  to 
perform. 

I  have  no  advice  to  give  the  North,  but  I  did  think 
of  recommending  it,  in  case  it  should  succeed  in  restoring 
the  Union  with  its  bayonets,  a  Union  which  was  ere- 
while  a  sentiment  and  a  fact — I  did  think,  I  say,  of 
strongly  recommending  it  to  take  out  a  patent  for  a  new 
method  of  taming  rebellious  partners. 

I  also  proposed  to  show  how  this  people,  on  the  verge 
of  being  utterly  ruined  and  literally  devoured  by  its 
politicians,  abolitionists  and  others,  had  already  sunk  so 
low  as  not  only  to  be  no  longer  dangerous  to  any  one, 
not  even  to  us,  but  to  the  point  of  being  compelled  ere- 
long to  call  in  the  assistance  of  others,  if  God  does  not 
shortly  send  it  one  of  his  physicians  to  rescue  it  from  the 
political  death  now  imminent.     The  myriads  of  blood- 
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suckers  now  cHnging  to  it,  and  the  enormous  draughts 
made  on  its  purse  cannot  fail  meanwhile  to  do  good, 
especially  to  its  poor  head,  which  certainly  wants  re- 
lieving ;  for  it  is  in  a  sad  state,  as  the  whole  civilized 
world  will  soon  perceive,  and  at  the  same  time  be  amazed 
to  think  how  any  one  could,  so  long,  have  regarded  as 
serious  the  empty  boasting  and  blustering  of  such  a 
people. 

I  proposed  to  prove  to  England  and  France  that  they 
owed  it  to  themselves  and  to  others,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  ignoble  and  grotesque  war  waged  on  us  by  the 
North — a  perfect  parody  of  modern  warfare — to  see  and 
show  to  all  how  unworthy  of  our  civilization  and  how 
ruinous  are  these  wars  made  on  things  as  well  as  on 
men,  in  order  to  make  such  arrangments  that  nations 
shall  cease,  both  by  sea  and  land,  to  fight  commercially, 
henceforth  fighting  as  warriors  only  aud  settling  their 
difierences  like  gentlemen,  instead  of  like  street  hawkers 
who  while  fighting  with  the  right  hand  destroy  each 
other's  goods  with  the  left.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  our  maritime  wars  are 
still  conducted  on  this  principle. 

However,  to  realize  this  improvement,  it  would  be 
necessary  so  thoroughly  to  overhaul  that  perfection  of 
wisdom  called  the  law  of  nations,  that  it  would  perhaps 
be  better  to  sweep  it  away  altogether  and  draw  up  a  new 
code. 

To  abolish  that  old  law,  with  all  its  antiquated  usages 
and  efiete  customs,  would  be  a  pity  indeed  !  for  it  is  just 
as  appropriate  to  present  circumstances  as  the  plate  and 
chain  armour  and  flowing  wigs  of  past  centuries  would 
be  to  our  persons. 
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To  make  an  international  code  in  which  the  rights 
and  duties  of  nations,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  whether 
belligerents  or  neutrals,  should  be  clearly  indicated  and 
methodically  defined,  would  be  a  glorious  achievement, 
and  very  simple  notwithstanding.  And  I  also  intended, 
by  the  way,  to  indicate  the  fundamental  idea  on  which 
this  code  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  founded. 

But  all  this  would  take  time,  more  time  than  the 
pressing  requirements  of  the  moment  leave  at  our  disposal. 

Disgusted  to  encounter  here,  embarrassing  with  their 
false  ideas  and  everlasting  repetitions  the  making  of  such 
a  code,  certain  people  who  think  themselves  in  the  path 
of  progress,  though  they  are  merely  obstructions  in  the 
way,  and  who,  knowing  nothing  of  man,  will  not  consent 
to  leave  him  as  God  made  him — I  allude  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Society  whom  one  meets  at  every  turn 
for  some  twenty  years  past — I  intended  to  amuse  myself 
with  bringing  down  on  their  heads  the  frail  scaffolding  of 
their  saintly  doctrines,  by  compelling  them  to  acknowledge 
the  nature  of  the  error  they  commit  when  they  launch 
their  thunders  against  war,  instead  of  turning  them 
against  the  cupidity,  insolence,  or  other  vile  or  ridiculous 
passions  of  nations  whence  war  arises  ;  by  showing  them 
that  they  attack  the  effect  instead  of  the  cause,  the 
remedy — a  terrible  one,  it  is  true,  but  still  necessary — 
instead  of  assailing  the  evil  itself  ;  that  they  are  deceived 
greviously,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  abolitionists 
who  attack  slavery,  which  is  the  means  of  cure,  instead 
of  attacking  the  laziness  of  the  black  race,  which  is  the 
disease  to  be  cured  ;  that  all  of  them,  apostles  of  equal 
rights  and  partizans  of  peace  at  any  cost,  are  people  of 
the  same  stamp,  ejusdem  farinœ,  all  reared  in  the  same 
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school  of  narrow  and  false  ideas,  of  great  pretensions  and 
high-sounding  words  ;  but  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  world  will  be  rid  of  them  and  their  baggage, 
and  for  ever,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 

I  proposed  to  address  these  observations  and  the  fol- 
lowing rather  to  England  than  to  France,  because  France, 
this  intelligent  and  generous  France,  whom  the  slowest- 
minded  nations  will  at  last  come  to  appreciate  and  love, 
does  not  require  any  spurring  to  hasten  her  pace  in  the 
career  of  noble  thoughts,  whilst  England,  whose  states- 
men, with  some  few  exceptions,  have  hitherto  regarded 
all  sentiment  in  politics  as  nonsense — ^if  they  are  right 
what  is  the  use  of  the  heart  God  has  placed  in  our 
breasts? — whilst  England,  I  say,  has  more  than  any 
other  contributed  to  perpetuate  war  against  property 
at  sea,  though  most  interested  in  putting  an  end  to 
them  ;  yes,  though  the  strongest  on  the  water,  the  most 
interested,  for  her  manufactures  work  more  than  any 
other,  and  work  for  the  purpose  of  selling  and  feeding 
her  operatives,  and  consequently  has  greater  need  of 
buyers.  To  ruin  these,  whether  neutrals  or  belligerents, 
is  to  prevent  sales,  and  stop  the  hand  of  the  producer  ;  it 
is  exposing  one's  own  self  to  ruin  and  starvation  ;  and 
that  for  the  mad  idea  of  domineering  over  the  seas, 
which  God  has  given  to  all.  Yes,  a  mad  idea,  and  a 
most  costly  one  to  all  the  nations  which  have  cherished  it. 

Good  heavens  !  let  her  cover  the  seas  with  as  many 
Warriors  as  she  pleases — let  her  make  her  island  one 
vast  fortress,  if  she  chooses — but,  for  God's  sake,  let  her 
at  last  set  a  good  example,  by  ordering  her  Armstrong 
guns  to  let  property  pass  uninjured,  and  let  her  not,  after 
doing  so  much  to  establish  free  trade  among  nations,  be 
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the  first  to  prevent  its  beneficial  effects  by  those  com- 
mercial wars  so  disastrous  to  all,  whether  conquerors, 
neutrals,  or  conquered. 

I  intended  to  prove,  in  the  second  place,  that  England 
and  France  are  bound,  in  this  American  conflict,  at  least 
to  compel  the  belligerents  strictly  to  observe  the  law  of 
nations  as  it  at  present  stands  ;  that  the  old  law,  however 
it  may  fall  short  of  meeting  the  wants  of  modern  times, 
imposes  nevertheless  on  nations  certain  duties  which  they 
cannot  neglect  without  dishonour  and  loss  ;  that  they 
therefore  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  our  people  of  the 
South  to  break  an  inefiicient  blockade,  altogether  ineffi- 
cient as  proved  by  the  numerous  vessels  which  elude  it 
every  day  ;  as  proved,  better  than  by  anything  else,  by 
the  crime  of  which  the  Northern  people  have  been  guilty 
in  attempting  to  stop  the  entrance  of  Charleston  harbour. 
And  the  world,  in  presence  of  such  an  infamous  act,  has 
not  maddened  with  anger  !  Does  not  the  world  know 
that  all  nations  have  been  and  will  be  conquered  in  their 
turn  ?  Does  it  not  ask  itself,  if  sea-ports  are  thus  to  be 
filled  up,  what  will  become  of  humanity,  navigation, 
trade,  international  relations,  and  the  civilization  which 
man  is  destined  one  day  to  attain?  What  England 
would  now  be,  for  instance,  if,  when  she  was  weak,  her 
conquerors  had  stopped  up  the  ports  of  London,  Liver- 
pool, Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  others  ?  What  France 
would  be  if  the  Allies,  when  they  held  her  territory,  had 
closed  with  stones  the  ports  of  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Mar- 
seilles, Brest,  Toulon,  and  Cherburg  ?  0  !  yes,  most 
surely,  when  the  world  shall  be  convinced  of  the  indispen- 
sableness  of  ports  for  human  progress,  when  it  shall  feel 
that  the  destruction  by  fire  or  otherwise  of  all  the  things 
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which,  on  land,  are  the  result  of  man's  labour,  would  be 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  destruction  of  a  single  port, 
because  he  can  replace  the  former,  but  the  latter  he  can 
never  restore  ;  when  it  shall  understand  that  ports  are  a 
common  property  given  by  God  to  mankind,  and  that  no 
nation,  under  any  pretext,  has  the  right  to  fill  up  a  single 
one  ;  the  world  mil  not  be  content  with  vain  words,  will 
not  be  content  with  protesting  against  an  act  which  the 
Yandals  themselves  never  committed,  but  which  was  not 
too  bad  for  the  Yankees  ;  the  world  will  do  what  it 
should  do,  it  will,  even  at  the  cost  of  millions,  re-open 
the  port  of  Charleston  ;  or  still  better,  to  prevent  any 
such  thing  ever  occurring  again,  it  will  compel  the  per- 
petrators of  the  crime  to  undo  their  work,  and  restore 
to  life  that  brave,  intelligent  and  noble  town,  our  beloved 
capital  of  South  Carolina,  of  which  we  have  so  much 
reason  to  be  proud. 

I  intended  to  demonstrate  that  the  world  is  bound  in 
honour  not  to  interfere  militarily  in  the  war  made  upon 
us  by  the  Yankees  ;  that  this  war,  however  disastrous 
and  perilous  it  may  be  for  the  world — 0  yes,  very  dan- 
gerous in  truth  for  all,  should  we  be  conquered,  for  our 
negroes  would  not  submit  to  be  managed  by  the  northern 
people,  any  more  than  a  regiment,  a  flock,  or  a  school 
would  allow  itself  to  be  quietly  led  by  the  first  comer — 
that  this  war,  I  say,  must  take  its  course,  and  last  as  long 
as  our  enemies,  with  the  view  of  paying  the  cost  of  the 
campaign,  shall  retain  the  hope  of  confiscating  to  their 
profit  our  land  and  our  slaves,  and  of  driving  us  from  our 
native  home  ;  to  us,  and  to  none  else,  belongs  the  right 
of  defending  it. 

But  I  proposed  to  prove  to  England  and  to  France 
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that,  for  their  own  sakes,  they  ought  to  re-open  and  pro- 
tect our  ports,  which  those  barbarians  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  bent  on  destroying  ;  that  this  re-opening  and 
this  protection  are  for  them  a  sacred  duty  :  for  the  first 
duty  of  a  people,  as  of  a  man,  is  the  defence  of  its  pro- 
perty, whether  common  or  private,  of  itself,  and  what  is 
necessary  to  its  existence  ;  that  all  human  laws,  civil  or 
international,  are  based  on  this  law  of  nature,  the  law  of 
God,  to  which  all  men  owe  respect  and  obedience  before 
any  other  ;  that  they  are  bound  to  open  our  ports,  irre- 
gularly closed,  and  to  fetch  our  cotton,  so  much  needed 
for  the  employment  and  subsistence  of  their  operatives  ; 
that  they  are  bound  to  be  impartial  between  the  belli- 
gerent parties  not  in  words  only,  but  in  deeds,  and  not 
to  act  like  mercantile  England,  who  has  sold  (what  does 
she  not  sell,  even  her  cotton,  of  which  she  has  too  much  !) 
three  hundred  thousand  rifles,  or  rather  three  hundred 
thousand  rods  to  whip  her  out  of  life  itself,  if  they  had 
fallen  into  abler  hands,  as  she  will  some  day  be  convinced, 
without  selling  us  also  an  equal  number  in  exchange  for 
our  produce  ;  that  such  is  the  most  certain  manner  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  war  :  for  as  soon  as  we  get  sufficient 
arms,  those  madmen  will  lose  all  hope  of  conquering  us. 

But,  having  made  a  mistake  when  I  asserted  that  the 
first  duty  of  a  people  or  of  a  man  is  self-defence,  I 
intended  to  correct  it,  and  set  forth  the  duties  of  nations 
in  their  right  order  ;  for  there  is  one  thing,  a  nation  or 
an  individual  ought  to  set  a  higher  value  on  than  life,  and 
that  is  honour,  which  ought  to  be  defended  above  every- 
thing ;  and  neither  England,  nor  France,  nor  any  other 
nation  whatever,  holding  opinions  contrary  to  the  forced 
labour  of  the  black  race,  can,  without  dishonour,  however 
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pressing  the  need,  use  our  cotton,  the  produce  of  slave 
labour.  I  resolved  to  make  the  following  observations  to 
England,  which  has  been  our  bitterest  enemy,  and  to  say: 
"  That  she  has,  unwittingly,  it  must  be  supposed,  hitherto 
occupied  the  position,  at  once  odious  and  ridiculous,  of  a 
receiver  inveighing  against  the  robber  for  the  very  crimes 
which  enrich  him  ;  more  odious  and  ridiculous  still,  for 
we,  the  thief,  who  commit  the  pretended  crime  of  slavery, 
have  the  conviction  that  we  are  not  at  all  criminal, 
whereas  she,  the  receiver,  profits  by  our  conduct,  and 
proclaims  it  to  be  a  crime  ;  that  it  is  time  for  her  to  quit 
this  position,  for  what  can  be  said  of  the  hypocrite  who 
should  play  such  a  part,  if  not,  that  he  is  a  sorry  jester 
and  an  impudent  rascal  ?  that  if  she  will  please  to  take  a 
look  at  herself  in  the  present  little  mirror,  she  will  see  a 
miniature  image  of  herself,  and  may,  if  she  thinks  proper, 
apply  such  epithets  to  herself;  but  the  least  she  can  do  is, 
to  acknowledge  that  it  is  unworthy  of  her  to  play  such  a 
part  one  day  longer  ;  that  if  slavery  is  a  crime,  she  who 
profits  thereby  shares  ifc,  and  by  all  laws,  human  and 
divine,  is  as  guilty  as  we  are  ;  that  she  ought,  therefore, 
from  this  time  forth,  to  choose  one  of  two  things — to  cease 
using  our  cotton,  that  of  Brazil,  and  of  all  other  countries 
where  it  is  cultivated  solely  by  slave  labour,  or  else 
confess  that  she  has  been  hitherto  in  the  wrong  ;  that 
having  learned  better,  she  now  sees  that  slavery  is  not  a 
crime  or  an  evil  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  benefit,  a  neces- 
sity ;  painful,  it  is  true,  but  a  necessity,  a  right,  and  a  duty 
for  the  two  races.  That  she  evidently  cannot  escape  irom 
this  dilemma,  without  treading  all  logic  under  foot/' 

Such  were  the  things  which  I  intended  still  to  say,  in 
order  to  complete  the  sketch  of  this  question  of  slavery, 
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which  affects  so  many  interests,  moral  and  political,  com- 
mercial and  humanitarian,  when  I  fell  ill,  and  have  so 
remained,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  the  last  four 
months.  Labouring  under  severe  headaches,  I  have  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  writing  these  few  last  pages,  in 
which  I  have  merely  enumerated  the  different  points  I 
still  had  to  discuss. 

From  California,  where  I  was  last  July,  I  have  come, 
Sire,  to  bring  you  this  letter,  supported  by  the  hope  that 
it  might  perhaps  aid  your  Majesty  in  coming  to  just  con- 
clusions on  this  important  question  of  slavery  ;  but  more 
especially,  supported  by  the  deep  conviction  that  your 
Majesty,  in  case  you  should  share  the  opinion  of  the 
Southern  people  (which  is  also  held  by  the  majority  of 
the  Northern  people),  on  the  necessity  of  the  compulsory 
labour  of  the  African  race,  that  your  Majesty,  I  say,  is 
the  only  person  in  the  world  who  can  tell  Europe  what 
she  should  be  told,  in  order  to  extricate  the  human  flock 
from  the  issueless  corner,  into  which  it  has  been  led  by 
treacherous  shepherds. 

Weak  and  suppliant  when  I  address  myself  to  you. 
Sire,  to  obtain  justice  for  my  country,  it  is  not  at  the  gate 
of  power  that  I  intend  to  knock:  a  citizen  of  an  unre- 
cognized State,  and  not  being  even  authorized  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  my  countrymen — none  of  them  know  of  the 
existence  of  this  letter — I  have  no  right  to  approach  that 
gate  ;  but  at  the  gate  of  intellect  I  do  knock,  and  knock 
with  confidence,  certain  that  it  will  be  thrown  open  to 
give  issue  to  a  flood  of  light,  which  will  proceed  from  a 
discussion,  in  which  the  pro  and  con  will  at  last  be  heard  ; 
certain  that  your  Majesty,  contemplating  the  immense 
responsibility  which  of  necessity  falls  upon  you,  will  apply 
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to  the  study  of  this  question  the  vast  intelligence  with 
which  Heaven  has  endowed  you. 

If,  after  such  study,  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we,  the  men  of  the  South,  are  right,  and  that  Europe  is 
wrong,  you  will  say  so  in  the  name  of  Europe. 

As  for  ourselves,  Sire,  if  we  are  wrong — let  us 

be  sincere  to  the  end — we  cannot  admit  it,  our  convic- 
tions are  too  deep  for  that  ;  but  it  must  be  then  that 
Heaven  has  struck  us  with  folly,  and  that  we,  not  the 
Yankees,  are  madmen.  Europe  will  therefore  be  in  duty 
bound  to  take  her  measures  in  consequence  ;  for  there 
will  be  not  only  four  millions  of  blacks,  but  eight  millions 
of  whites  to  be  cared  for,  eight  millions  of  us,  all  raving 
madmen,  who  will  defend  ourselves,  who  will  swear  that 
Europe,  though  she  may  have  the  power,  has  not  the 
right  to  domineer  over  us  ;  that  we  are  of  sound  mind 
and  body,  and  stand  in  need  of  no  man's  aid,  whether 
physical  or  intellectual  ;  that  we  never  trouble  ourselves 
about  the  great  or  less  extent  of  privileges  which  the 
governments  of  Europe  think  proper  to  grant  to  their 
lower  classes  ;  that  Europe  has  therefore  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  condition  in  which  we  think  proper  to 
retain  the  African  race  amongst  us;  that,  if  we  were 
irrational  enough  to  maintain  slavery  an  instant  longer 
than  absolutely  necessary,  the  black  race,  when  ripe  for 
liberty,  will  be  able  to  seize  it,  as  their  elder  sisters,  the 
white  and  yellow  race  have  done  before  ;  that  nations, 
like  men,  have  each  their  mission  on  fche  earth,  their 
thing  to  perform  ;  that  when  they  want  to  meddle  with 
the  affairs  of  others,  their  words  and  deeds  become  alike 
foolish,  and  that  by  the  will  of  God,  who  has  only  given 
to  each  man  the  intelligence  necessary  to  paddle  his  own 
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canoe,  to  every  nation  but  just  enough  intellectual  power 
to  steer  its  own  vessel,  more  or  less  skilfully  ;  that  God, 
whose  orders  we  obey  in  bringing  the  populations  of 
Africa  to  civilization,  will  not  forsake  us  ;  that  he  will 
find  a  way,,  by  the  pressure  on  the  starving  operatives  of 
England  to  open  the  eyes  of  their  governors,  to  teach  them 
that  doing  harm  to  others  or  suffering  it  to  be  done  is  no 
benefit  to  oneself,  and  to  make  them  fulfil  their  duties 
towards  us  and  themselves,  etc.,  etc.  ;  in  fine,  a  thousand 
other  extravagancies  common  to  people  out  of  their  right 
minds. 

As  for  myself,  Sire,  whatever  may  be  the  decision  of 
Europe,  being  to  the  full  as  mad  as  any  of  my  country- 
men, I  am  going  to  join  them  and  share  their  fate  ;  all 
the  more  as  I  have  there  a  sword — alas  !  very  light  and 
nearly  new — which  is  all  impatience  at  having  yet  done 
nothing  for  the  cause,  and  is  jealous  to  see  the  preference 
temporarily  accorded  to  its  rival,  my  pen  ;  which  says  that 
the  time  for  fine  speeches  is  past  with  us,  and  which  swears 
that  it  will  be  able  to  find  a  way  in  which  I  can  pass. 

I  therefore  follow  it,  but  not  without  first  imploring 
you.  Sire,  to  graciously  overlook  the  numerous  faults  of 
omission  and  commission  into  which  I  have  no  doubt  fallen 
in  the  course  of  this  letter,  and  also  to  deign  to  accept 
the  assurance— scarcely  necessary  meseems  on  my  part,  if 
it  be  true  that  a  man's  head  and  heart  are  reflected  in 
his  style — but  the  assurance  imposed  by  usage,  of  the 
respectful  devotedness  with  which, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  Majesty's  humble  Servant, 

Eugene  Musson. 
Paris,  March  éth,  1862. 

I 
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P.S. — However  exaggerated  may  be  the  accounts, 
brought  by  the  last  mails,  of  the  successes  obtained  by 
the  Federals,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  extravagance,  there 
is  much  that  is  true,  and  more  that  is  probable  ;  for  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  their  navy  and  the  abundance  of 
their  munitions  of  war,  give  them  great  advantages, 
especially  on  the  coasts, 

In  presence  of  these  events,  it  appears  to  me  high 
time  that  Europe  should  at  last  begin  to  reflect — that  she 
should  make  sure  whether  she  is  advancing  towards  the 
point  she  wishes  to  reach,  and  whether  she  is  doing  what 
is  most  to  her  interest  and  honour. 

Meanwhile,  and  for  the  last  time,  let  it  be  clearly 
understood  here  that  what  we  people  of  the  South  ask  of 
Europe  is  :  that  she  should  give  us  arms  in  exchange  for 
our  crops  of  cotton,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  defend  the 
cause  we  support — the  cause  of  labour,  and  to  prevent 
our  black  labourers  from  relapsing  into  barbarism,  and 
the  white  operatives  of  Europe  from  continuing  un- 
employed. 

If  Europe  has  the  same  wish  as  ourselves,  let  her  at 
last  fulfil  the  duties  imposed  on  her  by  the  law  of  nations 
and  the  holy  cause  of  progress. 

If  her  views  do  not  coincide  with  ours,  let  her  then 
continue  the  line  of  conduct  she  has  hitherto  followed  ; 
let  her,  while  vaunting  her  impartiality,  go  on  to  supply 
the  North  with  all  the  instruments  of  war,  and  may  God 
have  mercy  on  us  all,  for  none  can  foresee  the  issue  1 


Ecctracts  from  Speeches  on  the  Slavery  Question,  delivered  hy 
John  C.  Calhoun,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  from 
1836  to  1850. 

March  9th,  1836. 

Let  us  turn  our  eyes  for  a  moment  to  the  nature  of  the 
right  which  I  fear  we  are  about  to  abandon,  with  the  view  to 
ascertain  what  must  be  the  consequence  if  we  should  sur- 
render it. 

Of  all  the  rights  belonging  to  a  deliberative  body,  I  know 
of  none  more  universal,  or  indispensable  to  a  proper  perform- 
ance of  its  functions,  than  the  right  to  determine  at  its 
discretion  what  it  shall  receive,  over  what  it  shall  extend  its 
jurisdiction,  and  to  what  it  shall  direct  its  deliberation  and 
action.  It  is  the  first  and  universal  law  of  all  such  bodies,  and 
extends  not  only  to  petitions,  but  to  reports,  to  bills  and  reso- 
lutions, varied  only,  in  the  two  latter,  in  the  form  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  may  be  compared  to  the  function  in  the  animal  economy, 
with  which  all  living  creatures  are  endowed,  of  selecting,  through 
the  instinct  of  taste,  what  to  receive  or  reject,  and  on  which 
the  preservation  of  their  existence  depends.  Deprive  them 
of  this  function,  and  the  poisonous  as  well  as  the  wholesome 
would  be  indifferently  received  into  their  system.  So  with 
deliberative  bodies — deprive  them  of  the  esseutial  and  primary 
right  to  determine  at  their  pleasure  what  to  receive  or  reject, 
and  they  would  become  the  passive  receptacles,  indifferently, 
of  all  that  is  frivolous,  absurd,  unconstitutional,  immoral,  and 
impious,  as  well  as  what  may  properly  demand  their  delibera- 
tion and  action.  Establish  this  monstrous,  this  impious  prin- 
ciple (as  it  would  prove  to  be  in  practice),  and  what  must  be 
the  consequence  1  To  what  would  we  commit  ourselves  ?  If  a 
petition  should  be  presented,  praying  the  abolition  of  the 
Constitution  (which  we  are  all  bound  by  our  oaths  to  protect), 
according  to  this  abominable  doctrine,  it  must  be  received.  So 
if  it  prayed  the  abolition  of  the  Decalogue,  or  of  the  Bible 
itself — I  go  further — if  the  abolition  societies  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  body  of  Atheists,  and  should  ask  the  passage  of 
a  law  denying  the  existence  of  the  Almighty  Being  above  us, 
the  Creator  of  all,  according  to  this  blasphemous  doctrine,  we 
should  be  bouud  to  receive  the  petition,  to  take  jurisdiction 
of  it.     I  ask  the  senators  from  Tennessee  and  Pennsylvania 
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(Mr.  Grundy  and  Mr.  Buchanan),  would  they  vote  to  receive 
such  a  petition  1  I  wait  not  an  answer.  They  would  instantly 
reject  it  with  loathing.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  unlimited, 
unqualified,  and  universal  obligation  to  receive  petitions,  which 
they  so  strenuously  maintain,  and  to  which  they  are  prepared 
to  sacrifice  the  constitutional  rights  of  this  body  ? 

I  shall  now  descend  from  these  hypothetical  cases  to  the 
particular  question  before  the  Senate.  What,  then,  must  be 
the  consequences  of  receiving  this  petition,  on  the  principle 
that  we  are  bound  to  receive  it,  and  all  similar  petitions,  when- 
ever presented  ?  I  have  considered  this  question  calmly  in  all 
its  bearings,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that,  to  receive 
would  be  to  yield  to  the  abolitionists  all  that  the  most  sanguine 
could,  for  the  present,  hope,  and  to  abandon  all  the  outworks 
upon  which  we  of  the  South  rely  for  our  defence  against  their 
attacks  here. 

No  one  can  believe  that  the  fanatics,  who  have  flooded  this 
and  the  other  House  with  their  petitions,  entertain  the  slightest 
hope  that  Congress  would  pass  a  law,  at  this  time,  to  abolish 
slavery  in  this  District.     Infatuated  as  they  are,  they  must  see 
that   public  opinion  at  the  North  is  not  yet  prepared  for  so 
decisive  a  step,  and  that  seriously  to  attempt  it  now  would  be 
fatal  to  their  cause.     What  then  do  they  hojDe  1     What,  but 
that  Congress  should  take  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  of  abolish- 
ing slavery — should  throw  open  to  the  abolitionists  the  halls  of 
legislation,  and  enable  them  to  establish  a  permanent  position 
within   their   walls,  from    which   hereafter  to  carry  on   their 
operations  against  the  institutions  of  the  slave-holding  States  ? 
If  we  receive  this  petition,  all  these  advantages  wilt  be  reahzed 
to  them  to  the  fullest  extent.     Permanent  jurisdiction  would 
be  assumed  over  the  subject  of  slavery,  not  only  in  this  District, 
but  in  the  States  themselves,  whenever  the  abolitionists  might 
choose  to  ask  Congress,  by  sending  their  petitions  here,  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States.     We   would   be  bound  to 
receive  such  petitions,  and,  by  receiving,  would  be  fairly  pledged 
to  deliberate  and  decide  on  them.     Having  succeeded  in  this 
point,  a  most  favourable  position  would  be  gained.      The  centre 
of  operations  would  be  transferred  from   Nassau  Hall  to  the 
halls  of  Congress.     To  this  common  centre  the  incendiary  pub- 
lications of  the  abolitionists  would  flow,  in  the  form  of  petitions, 
to  be  received  and  preserved  among  the  public  records.     Here 
the  subject  of  abolition  would  be  agitated  session  after  session, 
and  from  hence  the  assaults  on  the  property  and  institutions  of 
the  people  of  the  slave-holding  States  would  be  disseminated,  in 
the  guise  of  speeches,  over  the  whole  Union. 
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Such  would  be  the  advantages  yielded  to  the  abolitionists. 
In  proportion  to  their  gain  would  be  our  loss.  What  would  be 
yielded  to  them  would  be  taken  from  us.  Our  true  position — that 
which  is  indispensable  to  our  defence  here,  is,  that  Congress  has  no 
legitimate  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  slavery  either  here  or 
elsewhere.  The  reception  of  this  petition  surrenders  this  com- 
manding position  j  yields  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  so  im- 
portant to  the  cause  of  abolition  and  so  injurious  to  us;  compels 
us  to  sit  in  silence  to  witness  the  assaults  on  our  character  and 
institutions,  or  to  engage  in  an  endless  contest  in  their  defence. 
Such  a  contest  is  beyond  mortal  endurance.  We  must  in  the 
end  be  humbled,  degraded,  broken  down,  and  worn  out. 

The  senators  from  the  slave-holding  States  who,  most  unfor- 
tunately, have  committed  themselves  to  vote  for  receiving  these 
incendiary  petitions,  tell  us  that  whenever  the  attempt  shall  be 
made  to  abolish  slavery  they  will  join  with  us  to  repel  it.  I 
doubt  not  the  sincerity  of  their  declaration.  We  all  have  a 
common  interest,  and  they  cannot  betray  ours  without  betray- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  their  own.  But  I  announce  to  them 
that  they  are  now  called  on  to  redeem  their  pledge.  The 
attempt  is  now  being  made.  The  work  is  going  on  daily  and 
hourly.  The  war  is  waged,  not  only  in  the  most  dangerous 
manner,  but  in  the  only  manner  that  it  can  be  waged.  Do 
they  expect  that  the  abolitionists  will  resort  to  arms,  and  com- 
mence a  crusade  to  liberate  our  slaves  by  force  *?  Is  this  what 
they  mean  when  they  speak  of  the  attempt  to  abolish  slavery  ? 
If  so,  let  me  tell  our  friends  of  the  South  who  differ  from  us, 
that  the  war  which  the  abolitionists  wage  against  us  is  of  a  very 
different  character,  and  far  more  effective.  It  is  a  war  of 
religious  and  political  fanaticism,  mingled,  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders,  with  ambition  and  the  love  of  notoriety,  and  waged, 
not  against  our  lives,  but  our  character.  The  object  is  to 
humble  and  debase  us  in  our  own  estimation,  and  that  of 
the  world  in  general  ;  to  blast  our  reputation,  while  they  over- 
throw our  domestic  institutions.  This  is  the  mode  which  they 
are  attempting  abolition,  with  such  ample  means  and  untiring 
industry  ;  and  now  is  the  time  for  all  who  are  opposed  to  them 
to  meet  the  attack.  How  can  it  be  successfully  met  1  This  is 
the  important  question.  There  is  but  one  way — we  must  meet 
the  enemy  on  the  frontier.  On  the  question  of  receiving,  we 
must  secure  that  important  pass — it  is  our  Thermopylae.  The 
power  of  resistance,  by  an  universal  law  of  nature,  is  on  the 
exterior.  Break  through  the  shell — penetrate  the  crust,  and 
there  is  no  resistance  within.  In  the  present  contest,  the 
question  on  receiving  constitutes  our  frontier.     It  is  the  first, 
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the  exterior  question,  that  covers  and  protects  all  the  others. 
Let  it  be  penetrated  by  receiving  this  petition,  and  not  a  point 
of  resistance  can  be  found  within,  as  far  as  this  government  is 
concerned.  If  we  cannot  maintain  ourselves  there,  we  cannot 
on  any  interior  position.  Of  all  the  questions  that  can  be  raised, 
there  is  not  one  on  which  we  can  rally  on  ground  more  tenable 
for  ourselves,  or  more  untenable  for  our  opponents,  not  except- 
ing the  ultimate  question  of  abolition  in  the  States.  For  our 
right  to  reject  this  petition  is  as  clear  and  unquestionable  as 
that  Congress  has  no  right  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States. 

February  6th,  1837. 

However  sound  the  great  body  of  the  non-slave  holding 
States  are  at  present,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  will  be 
succeeded  by  those  who  will  have  been  taught  to  hate  the  people 
and  institutions  of  nearly  one  half  of  this  Union,  with  a  hatred 
more  deadly  than  one  hostile  nation  ever  entertained  towards 
another.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  end.  By  the  necessary  course  of 
events,  if  left  to  themselves,  we  must  become,  finally,  two  people. 
It  is  impossible  under  the  deadly  hatred  which  must  spring  up 
between  the  two  great  sections,  if  the  present  causes  are  per- 
mitted to  operate  unchecked,  that  we  should  continue  under  the 
same  political  system.  The  conflicting  elements  would  burst 
the  Union  asunder,  powerful  as  are  the  links  which  hold  it 
together.  Abolition  and  the  Union  cannot  co-exist.  As  the 
friend  of  the  Union  I  openly  proclaim  it, — and  the  sooner  it  is 
known  the  better.  The  former  may  now  be  controlled,  but  in 
a  short  time  it  will  be  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  arrest  the 
course  of  events.  We  of  the  South  will  not,  cannot,  sv/rrender 
our  institutions.  To  maintain  the  existing  relations  between 
the  two  races,  inhabiting  that  section  of  the  Union,  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  both.  It  cannot  be 
subverted  without  drenching  the  country  in  blood,  and  extir- 
pating one  or  the  other  of  the  races.  Be  it  good  or  bad,  it  has 
grown  up  with  our  society  and  institutions,  and  is  so  inter- 
woven with  them,  that  to  destroy  it  would  be  to  destroy  us  as  a 
people.  But  let  me  not  be  understood  as  admitting,  even  by 
implication,  that  the  existing  relations  between  the  two  races 
in  the  slave-holding  States  is  an  evil  j — far  otherwise.  I  hold 
it  to  be  a  good,  as  it  has  thus  far  proved  itself  to  be  to  both, 
and  will  continue  to  prove  so  if  not  disturbed  by  the  fell  spirit 
of  abolition.  I  appeal  to  facts.  Never  before  has  the  black 
race  of  Central  Africa,  from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  present 
day,  attained  a  condition  so  civilized  and  so  improved,  not  only 
physically,  but  morally  and  intellectually.     It  came  among  us 
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in  a  low,  degraded,  and  savage  condition,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  generations  it  has  grown  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  our 
institutions,  reviled  as  they  have  been,  to  its  present  compara- 
tively civilized  condition.  This,  with  the  rapid  increase  of 
numbers,  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  general  happiness  of  the 
race,  in  spite  of  all  the  exaggerated  tales  to  the  contrary. 

In  the  meantime,  the  white  or  European  race  has  not  de- 
generated. It  has  kept  pace  with  its  brethren  in  other  sections 
of  the  Union  where  slavery  does  not  exist.  It  is  odious  to 
make  comparisons  ;  but  I  appeal  to  all  sides  whether  the  South 
is  not  equal  in  virtue,  intelligence,  patriotism,  courage,  disin- 
terestedness, and  all  the  high  qualities  which  adorn  our  nature. 
I  ask  whether  we  have  not  contributed  our  full  share  of  talents 
and  political  wisdom  in  forming  and  sustaining  this  political 
fabric  ;  and  whether  we  have  not  constantly  inclined  most 
strongly  to  the  side  of  liberty,  and  been  the  first  to  see  and  first 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  power.  In  one  thing  only  are 
we  inferior — the  arts  of  gain.  We  acknowledge  that  we  are 
less  wealthy  than  the  Northern  section  of  this  Union,  but  I 
trace  this  mainly  to  the  fiscal  action  of  this  Government,  which 
has  extracted  much  from,  and  spent  little  among  us.  Had  it 
been  the  reverse, — if  the  exaction  had  been  from  the  other 
«lection,  and  the  expenditure  with  us,  this  point  of  superiority 
would  not  be  against  us  now,  as  it  was  not  at  the  formation  of 
this  Government. 

In  Senate,  December  27,  1837,  Mr.  Calhoun  submitted  the 
following  resolutions  : — 

1st.  Resolved,  That  in  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, the  States  adopting  the  same,  acted  severally,  as  free, 
independent  and  sovereign  States  ;  and  that  each,  for  itself,  by 
its  own  voluntary  act,  entered  into  the  Union  with  the  view  to 
its  increased  security  against  all  dangers,  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign, — and  the  more  perfect  and  secure  enjoyment  of  its  ad- 
vantages, natural,  political,  and  social. 

2nd.  Resolved,  That  in  delegating  a  portion  of  their  powers 
to  be  exercised  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  States  retained, 
severally,  the  exclusive  and  sole  right  over  their  own  domestic 
institutions  and  police, — and  are  alone  responsible  for  them  ;  and 
that  any  intermeddling  of  any  one  or  more  States,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  their  citizens  with  the  domestic  institutions  and  police 
of  the  others,  on  any  ground,  or  under  any  pretext  whatever, 
political,  moral,  or  religious, — with  a  view  to  their  alteration 
or  subversion,  is  an  assumption  of  superiority,  not  warranted  by 
the  Constitution  ; — insulting  to  the  States  interfered  with, — 
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tending  to  endanger  their  domestic  peace  and  tranquillity  j  sub- 
versive of  the  objects  for  which  the  Constitution  was  formed  ; 
and,  by  necessary  consequence,  tending  to  weaken  and  destroy 
the  Union  itself. 

3rd.  Resolved,  That  this  Government  was  instituted  and 
adopted  by  the  several  States  of  this  Union  as  a  common  agent^ 
in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  j^owers  which  they  had  delegated 
by  the  Constitution  for  their  mutual  security  and  prosperity  ; 
and  that  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  high  and  sacred  trust,  this 
Government  is  bound  so  to  exercise  its  powers  as  to  give,  as  far 
as  may  be  practicable,  increased  stability  and  security  to  the 
domestic  institutions  of  the  States  that  compose  the  Union  ; 
and  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Government  to  resist  all 
attempts  by  one  portion  of  the  Union  to  use  it  as  an  instrument 
to  attack  the  domestic  institutions  of  another,  or  to  weaken  or 
destroy  such  institutions,  instead  of  strengthening  and  uphold-^ 
ing  them,  as  it  is  in  duty  bound  to  do. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  domestic  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  of  this  Union,  composes  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  domestic  institutions,  inherited  from  their 
ancestors,  and  existing  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  by 
which  it  is  recognized  as  constituting  an  essential  element  in  the 
distribution  of  its  powers  among  the  States  ;  and  that  no  change 
of  opinion  or  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  in  relation  to  it,  can  justify  them  or  their  citizens  in 
open  and  systematic  attacks  thereon,  with  a  view  to  its  over- 
throw ;  and  that  all  such  attacks  are  in  manifest  violation  of 
the  mutual  and  solemn  pledge  to  protect  and  defend  each  other, 
given  by  the  States  respectively  on  entering  into  the  constitu- 
tional compact  which  formed  the  Union, — and,  as  such,  is  a 
manifest  breach  of  faith  and  a  violation  of  the  most  solemn 
obligations,  moral  and  religious. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  the  intermeddling  ©f  any  State  or 
States,  or  their  citizens,  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  district  or 
in  any  of  the  territories,  on  the  ground  or  under  the  pretext 
that  it  is  immoral  or  sinful — or  the  passage  of  any  act 
or  measure  of  Congress  with  that  view,  would  be  a  direct 
and  dangerous  attack  on  the  institutions  of  all  the  slave-holding 
States. 

6th.  Resolved,  That  the  union  of  these  States  rests  on  an 
equality  of  rights  and  advantages  among  its  members  ;  and  that 
whatever  destroys  that  equality  tends  to  destroy  the  Union 
itself  ;  and  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  all,  and  more  especially 
of  this  body,  which  represents  the  States  in  theii'  corporate 
capacity,  to   resist  all  attempts  to   discriminate  between   the 
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States  in  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Government  to  the 
several  portions  of  the  Union,  and  to  refuse  to  extend  to  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  any  advantages  which  would  tend 
to  strengthen  or  render  them  more  secure  ;  or  to  increase  their 
limits  or  population  by  the  annexation  of  new  territory  or 
States,  on  the  assumption  or  under  the  pretext  that  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  as  it  exists  among  them,  is  immoral  or  sinful, 
or  otherwise  obnoxious,  would  be  contrary  to  that  equality  of 
rights  and  advantages  which  the  Constitution  was  intended  to 
secure  alike  to  all  the  members  of  the  Union,  and  would  in 
eflfect  disfranchise  the  slave-holding  States  by  withholding  from 
them  the  advantages,  while  it  subjected  them  to  the  burdens, 
of  the  Government. 

Becemher  21th,  1837. 

The  senator  was  so  conscious  of  his  weakness  on  this  point, 
that  instead  of  attempting  to  point  out  a  remedy,  when  his 
political  theory  afforded  none,  he  took  the  opposite  course,  to 
deny  that  there  was  any  danger  to  be  repelled.  He  told  us 
gravely,  that  the  abolitionists  were  no  disunionists — that  they 
had  no  ambitious  objects,  no  corrupt  purpose — that  they  repu- 
diated all  interference  with  the  States — that  they  only  aimed  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  Territories  and  in  this  District,  where  there 
were  not  more  than  2,000  slaves — and  that  they  claimed  no 
right,  but  to  beg  you  to  grant  them  the  innocent  and  harmless 
boon  they  craved  (of  cutting  our  throats  and  burning  our 
houses),  and  that  these  beggars  were  but  a  handful,  of  whom  a 
large  portion  were  females.  Such  is  the  picture  which  he  gives 
of  this  small  band  of  innocents,  and  the  harmless  motives  that 
actuate  them  ;  and  this,  in  the  face  of  the  constant,  uniform, 
and  open  avowal  that  their  object  is  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  States,  as  well  as  in  this  District  and  the  Terri- 
tories, and  that  they  consider  the  abolition  in  the  latter  but  the 
first  step  to  abolition  in  the  former. 

But  he  had  received  a  letter  that  very  morning  from  one  of 
the  fraternity,  of  high  standing  and  authority,  which  gave  a 
very  different  account  of  the  small  corps  of  humble  beggars. 
He  says  that  they  count  one  thousand  five  hundred  societies, 
averaging  one  hundred  individuals  each,  and  are  growing  at  the 
rate  of  one  society  a-day.  Here,  then,  we  have  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  persons  regularly  organised,  with  a  copious 
revenue,  and  an  extensive  and  powerful  press  (a  large  portion 
of  whom  are  the  senators'  constituents),  who  are  waging  regular 
war  on  the  institutions  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States — 
institutions  that  involve  not  less  than  nine  hundred  million 
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dollars  of  property,  and  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  an  entire 
section  of  this  Union,  in  violation  of  the  most  solemnly  plighted 
faith,  and  subversion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  yet  the  senator  can  see  neither  harm  nor  danger 
in  all  this.  When  we  see  one  of  his  enlightened  understanding, 
and  usually  correct  sentiments,  thus  thinking  and  feeling,  what 
must  be  the  tone  of  those  with  whom  he  is  daily  associated, 
which  could  so  blind  his  understanding,  and  blunt  his  moral 
perception  ?********* 
He  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  surprised  that  senators  should 
differ  so  widely  from  him  on  this  subject.  They  did  not  view 
the  disease  as  he  did.  He  saw  working  at  the  bottom  of  these 
movements  the  same  spirit  which,  two  centuries  ago,  convulsed 
the  Christian  world,  and  deluged  it  in  blood  ;  that  fierce  and 
cruel  spirit  of  persecution  which  originated  in  assumed  supe- 
riority and  mistaken  principles  of  duty,  that  made  one  man 
believe  that  he  was  accountable  for  the  sins  of  another,  and  that 
he  was  the  judge  of  what  belonged  to  his  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare,  and  was  bound,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  soul,  to  interfere 
to  rescue  him  from  perdition.  Against  this  fell  and  bloody 
spirit  it  was  in  vain  to  interpose  this  amendment.  Something 
higher,  more  sacred,  appealing  more  deeply  to  the  heart  and 
understanding,  must  be  offered  ;  and  let  him  tell  Southern 
senators  that  if  they  should  surrender  the  impregnable  position 
assumed  in  the  original  resolutions,  and  place  their  hope  in 
mere  inexpediency,  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  bewail 
their  folly  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  An  inflexible  adherence  to 
our  principles  and  our  rights,  and  a  decided  and  emphatic  tone, 
equally  remote  from  violence  or  concession,  can  only  save  us.  The 
deluded  agitators  must  be  plainly  told  that  it  is  no  concern  of 
theirs  what  is  the  character  of  our  institutions,  and  that  they 
must  not  be  touched  here,  or  in  the  Territories,  or  the  States, 
by  them  or  the  Government  ;  that  they  were  under  the  guardian 
protection  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  we  stood  prepared  to 
repel  all  interference,  or  disconnection,  be  the  consequence  what 
it  might,  ********* 

A  mysterious  Providence  has  brought  together  two  races,  from 
different  portions  of  the  globe,  and  placed  them  together  in 
nearly  equal  numbers  in  the  Southern  portion  of  this  Union. 
They  were  there  inseparably  united  beyond  the  possibility  of 
separation.  Experience  had  shown  that  the  existing  relation 
between  them  secured  the  peace  and  happiness  of  both.  Each 
had  improved — the  inferior,  greatly — so  much  so,  that  it  had 
attained  a  degree  of  civilization  never  before  attained  by  the 
black  race  in  any  age  or  country.     Under  no  other  relation 
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could  they  co-exist  together.  To  destroy  it,  was  to  involve  a 
whole  region  in  slaughter,  carnage,  and  desolation  ;  and,  come 
what  will,  we  must  defend  and  preserve  it. 

This  agitation  has  produced  one  happy  effect,  at  least — it 
has  compelled  us  of  the  South  to  look  into  the  nature  and 
character  of  this  great  institution,  and  to  correct  many  false 
impressions  that  even  we  had  entertained  in  relation  to  it. 
Many  in  the  South  once  believed  that  it  was  a  moral  and  poli- 
tical evil.     That  folly  and  delusion  are  done. 

February  20fh,  1847. 

The  senator  must  remember  that  the  British  minister  him- 
self. Lord  Aberdeen — whom  I  greatly  respect  as  a  man  and  as 
a  statesman — had  the  candour  to  send  us  a  communication  to 
be  read  by  the  British  minister  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  which 
office  I  then  filled,  announcing  that  their  object  was  not  only  to 
see  slavery  abolished  in  Texas,  but  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world.*  Now  I  think  nothing  is  clearer  than 
this — that  the  United  States  are  bound,  under  the  highest 
guarantee,  to  protect  the  States  of  the  Union  against  domestic 
violence,  be  it  what  it  may — and  that,  being  thus  bound,  when- 
ever it  is  within  the  sphere  of  their  power  to  take  measures  to 
prevent  the  causes  leading  to  it.  This  Government  has  the 
exclusive  control  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  is  of  course  bound 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  operation  of  any  cause  originat- 
ing in  a  foreign  State,  and  which  may  in  its  consequences 
threaten  to  disturb  the  internal  peace  and  security  of  any  of 
the  States  of  this  Union — or,  to  express  it  more  strictly,  to 
guard  against  the  exciting  of  domestic  violence  from  abroad. 

March  ith,  1850. 

I  have,  senators,  believed  from  the  first  that  the  agitation  of 
the  subject  of  slavery  would,  if  not  prevented  by  some  timely 
and  effective  measure,  end  in  disunion.  Entertaining  this 
opinion,  I  have  on  all  proper  occasions  endeavoured  to  call  the 
attention  of  both  the  two  great  parties  which  divide  the  country 
to  adopt  some  measure  to  prevent  so  great  a  disaster,  but  with- 
out success.  The  agitation  has  been  permitted  to  proceed,  with 
almost  no  attempt  to  resist  it,  until  it  has  reached  a  point  when 
it  can  no  longer  be  disguised  or  denied  that  the  Union  is  in 

*  The  world  will  one  day  seek  to  discover  the  reasons  which,  for  thirty- 
years  past,  have  induced  the  English  Government  to  take  such  an  exceed- 
ing interest  in  the  fate  of  the  African  race,  especially  in  the  United  States^ 
and  to  pay  so  little  attention  to  the  lower  classes  at  home  as  well  as  in 
India;  and  the  world  will  one  day  make  the  discovery.— E.  M. 
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danger.  You  have  thus  had  forced  upon  you  the  greatest  and 
the  gravest  question  that  can  ever  come  under  your  considera- 
tion— How  can  the  Union  be  preserved  ? 

To  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  mighty  question,  it  is 
indispensable  to  have  an  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  the  character  of  the  cause  by  which  the  Union 
is  endangered.  Without  such  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce,  with  any  certainty,  by  what  measure  it  can  be 
saved  ;  just  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  physician  to  pro- 
nounce, in  the  case  of  some  dangerous  disease,  with  any  certainty, 
by  what  remedy  the  patient  could  be  saved,  without  similar 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  cause  which  pro- 
duced it.  The  first  question,  then,  presented  for  consideration 
in  the  investigation  I  propose  to  make  in  order  to  obtain  such 
knowledge,  is — What  is  it  that  has  endangered  the  Union  1 

To  this  question  there  can  be  but  one  answer — that  the 
immediate  cause  is  the  almost  universal  discontent  which  per- 
vades all  the  States  composing  the  Southern  section  of  the 
Union.  This  widely-extended  discontent  is  not  of  recent 
origin.  It  commenced  with  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, and  has  been  increasing  ever  since.  The  next  question, 
going  one  step  further  back,  is — What  has  caused  this  widely- 
diffused  and  almost  universal  discontent  ? 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  by  some,  that  it  origi- 
nated with  demagogues,  who  excited  the  discontent  with  tlie 
intention  of  aiding  their  personal  advancement,  or  with  the 
disappointed  ambition  of  certain  politicians,  who  resorted  to  it 
as  the  means  of  retrieving  their  fortunes.  On  the  contrary,  all 
the  gi-eat  political  influences  of  the  section  were  arrayed  against 
excitement,  and  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  keep  the  people  quiet. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  South  were  divided,  as  in 
the  other  section,  into  Whigs  and  Democrats.  The  leaders  and 
the  presses  of  both  parties  in  the  South  were  very  solicitous  to 
prevent  excitement  and  to  preserve  quiet  ;  because  it  was  seen 
that  the  effects  of  the  former  would  necessarily  tend  to  weaken, 
if  not  destroy,  the  political  ties  which  united  them  with  their 
respective  parties  in  the  other  section.  Those  who  know  the 
strength  of  party  ties  will  readily  appreciate  the  immense  force 
which  this  cause  exerted  against  agitation,  and  in  favour  of  pre- 
serving quiet.  But,  great  as  it  was,  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  wide-spread  discontent  which  now  pervades  the 
section.  No  ;  some  cause,  far  deeper  and  more  powerful  than 
the  one  supposed,  must  exist  to  account  for  discontent  so  wide 
and  deep.  The  question  then  recurs — What  is  the  cause  of  this 
discontent  1     It  will  be  found  in  the  belief  of  the  people  of  the 
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Southern  States,  as  prevalent  as  the  discontent  itself,  that  they 
cannot  remain,  as  things  now  are,  consistently  with  honour  and 
safety,  in  the  Union.  The  next  question  to  be  considered  is — 
What  has  caused  this  belief  ? 

One  of  the  causes  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  traced  to  the  long- 
continued  agitation  of  the  slave  question  on  the  part  of  the 
North,  and  the  many  aggressions  which  they  have  made  on  the 
rights  of  the  South  during  the  time.  I  will  not  enumerate  them 
at  present,  as  it  will  be  done  hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 

There  is  another  lying  back  of  it,  with  which  this  is  inti- 
mately connected,  that  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  and 
primary  cause.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  equili- 
brium between  the  two  sections  in  the  Government  as  it  stood 
when  the  constitution  was  ratified,  and  the  Government  put  in 
action,  has  been  destroyed.  At  that  time  there  was  nearly  a 
perfect  equilibrium  between  the  two,  which  afforded  ample 
means  to  each  to  protect  itself  against  the  aggression  of  the 
other  ;  but,  as  it  now  stands,  one  section  has  the  exclusive 
power  of  controlling  the  Government,  which  leaves  the  other 
without  any  adequate  means  of  protecting  itself  against  its 
encroachment  and  oppression. 

The  prospect  is,  also,  that  a  great  increase  will  be  added  to  its 
present  preponderance  in  the  Senate,  during  the  period  of 
the  decade,  loy  the  addition  of  new  States.  Two  Territories, 
Oregon  and  Minnesota,  are  already  in  progress,  and  strenu- 
ous efforts  are  making  to  bring  in  three  additional  States 
from  the  Territory  recently  conquered  from  Mexico,  which,  if 
successful,  will  add  three  other  States  in  a  short  time  to  the 
Northern  section,  making  five  States,  and  increasing  the  present 
number  of  its  States  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  and  of  its  senators 
from  thirty  to  forty.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  single 
Territory  in  progress  in  the  Southern  section,  and  no  certainty 
that  any  additional  State  will  be  added  to  it  during  the  decade. 
The  prospect  then  is,  that  the  two  sections  in  the  Senate,  should 
the  efforts  now  made  to  exclude  the  South  from  the  newly- 
acquired  territories  succeed,  will  stand,  before  the  end  of  the 
decade,  twenty  Northern  States  to  fourteen  Southern  (consider- 
ing Delaware  as  neutral),  and  forty  Northern  senators  to  twenty- 
eight  Southern.  This  great  increase  of  senators,  added  to  the 
great  increase  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Electoral  College  on  the  part  of  the  North,  which  must  take  place 
under  the  next  decade,  wil]  effectually  and  irretrievably  destroy 
the  equilibrium  which  existed  when  the  Government  commenced. 
Had  this  destruction  been  the  operation  of  time,  without 
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the  interference  of  the  Government,  the  South  would  have  had 
no  reason  to  complain  ;  but  such  was  not  the  fact.  It  was 
caused  by  the  legislation  of  the  Government,  which  was  ap- 
pointed, as  the  common  agent  of  all  and  charged  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  and  security  of  all.  The  legislation  by  which 
it  has  been  effected,  may  be  classed  under  three  heads.  The 
first;  is,  that  series  of  acts  by  which  the  South  has  been  excluded 
from  the  common  territory  belonging  to  all  the  states  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Union,  which  have  had  the  effect  of  extend- 
ing vastly  the  portion  allotted  to  the  Northern  section,  and 
restricting  within  narrow  limits  the  portion  left  the  South. 
The  next  consists  in  adopting  a  system  of  revenue  and  disburse- 
ments, by  which  an  undue  proportion  of  the  burden  of  taxation  has 
been  imposed  on  the  South,  and  an  undue  proportion  of  its  pro- 
ceeds appropriated  to  the  North;  and  the  last  is  a  system  of 
political   measures,    by   which   the    original   character   of   the 

Government  has  been  radically  changed. 

*  *  **  *  ****** 

The  result  of  the  whole  of  these  causes  combined  is,  that  the 
North  has  acquired  a  decided  ascendancy  over  every  department 
of  this  Government,  and  through  it  a  control  over  all  the  powers 
of  the  system.  A  single  section  governed  by  the  will  of  the 
numerical  majority,  has  now,  in  fact,  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  entire  power  of  the  system.  What  was  once  a 
constitutional  Federal  Republic  is  now  converted,  in  reality, 
into  one  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  autocrat  of  Russia,  and  as 
despotic  in  its  tendency  as  any  absolute  government  that  ever 
existed.  ********* 

The  increasing  power  of  this  Government,  and  of  the  control  of 
the  Northern  section  over  all  its  departments,  furnished  the 
cause.  It  was  this  which  made  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
many,  that  there  was  little  or  no  restraint  to  prevent  the 
Government  from  doing  whatever  it  might  choose  to  do.  This 
was  sufficient  of  itself  to  put  the  most  ^natical  portion  of  the 
North  in  action,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  existing  rela- 
tion between  the  two  races  in  the  South. 

The  first  organized  movement  towards  it  commenced  in 
1835.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  societies  were  organized,  presses 
established,  lecturers  sent  forth  to  excite  the  people  of  the 
North,  and  incendiary  publications  scattered  over  the  whole 
South,  through  the  mail.  The  South  was  thoroughly  aroused. 
Meetings  were  held  everywhere,  and  resolutions  adopted,  calling 
upon  the  North  to  apply  a  remedy  to  arrest  the  threatened  evil, 
and  pledging  themselves  to  adopt  measures  for  their  own  pro- 
tection, if  it  was  not  arrested.     At  the  meeting  of  Congress, 
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petitions  poured  in  from  the  North,  calling  upon  Congress  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  prohibit, 
what  they  called  the  "Internal  Slave-trade"  between  the  States, 
announcing,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  ultimate  object  was  to 
abolish  slavery,  not  only  in  the  district,  but  in  the  States,  and 
throughout  the  Union.  At  this  period,  the  number  engaged 
in  the  agitation  was  small,  and  possessed  little  or  no  personal 
influence. 

Neither  party  in  Congress  had,  at  that  time,  any  sympathy 
with  them  or  their  cause.  The  members  of  each  party  pre- 
sented their  petitions  with  great  reluctance.  Nevertheless, 
small  and  contemptible  as  the  party  then  was,  both  of  the  great 
parties  of  the  North  dreaded  them.  They  felt  that,  though 
small,  they  were  organized  in  reference  to  a  subject  which  had 
a  great  and  a  commanding  influence  over  the  Northern  mind. 
Each  party,  on  that  account,  feared  to  oppose  their  petitions, 
lest  the  opposite  party  should  take  advantage  of  the  one  who 
Inight  do  so,,  by  favouring  them.  The  effect  was,  that  both 
united  in  insisting  that  the  petitions  should  be  received,  and 
that  Congress  should  take  jurisdiction  over  the  subject.  To 
justify  their  course,  they  took  the  extraordinary  ground,  that 
Congress  was  bound  to  receive  petitions  on  every  subject,  how- 
ever objectionable  they  might  be,  and  whether  they  had  or  had 
not  jurisdiction  over  the  subject.  These  views  prevailed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  partially  in  the  Senate  ;  and 
thus  the  party  succeeded  in  their  first  movements  in  gaining 
what  they  proposed  — a  position  in  Congress,  from  which  agita- 
tion could  be  extended  over  the  whole  Union.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  the  agitation,  which  has  ever  since  continued, 
and  which,  as  is  now  acknowledged,  has  endangered  the  Union 
itself.  ********* 
It  cannot,  then,  be  saved  by  eulogies  on  the  Union,  however 
splendid  or  numerous.  The  cry  of  "  Union,  Union — the  glo- 
rious Union!"  can  no  more  prevent  disunion  than  the  cry  of 
"health,  health — glorious  health  !"  on  the  part  of  the  physician 
can  save  a  patient  lyiug  dangerously  ill.  So  long  as  the  Union, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  protector,  is  regarded  in  the 
opposite  character,  by  not  much  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
States,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  conciliate  them  by  pro- 
nouncing eulogies  on  it. 

Besides,  this  cry  of  Union  comes  commonly  from  those 
whom  we  cannot  believe  to  be  sincere.  It  usually  comes  from 
our  assailants.  But  we  cannot  believe  them  to  be  sincere  ;  for, 
if  they  loved  the  Union,  they  would  necessarily  be  devoted  to 
the  Constitution.      It  made  the  Union — and  to  destroy  the 
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Constitution,  would  be  to  destroy  the  Union.  But  the  only 
reliable  and  certain  evidence  of  devotion  to  the  Constitution  is, 
to  abstain,  on  the  one  hand,  from  violating  it,  and  to  repel,  on 
the  other,  all  attempts  to  violate  it.  It  is  only  by  faithfully 
performing  these  high  duties  that  the  constitution  can  be  pre- 
served, and  with  it  the  Union. 

But  how  stands  the  profession  of  devotion  to  the  Union  by 
our  assailants,  when  brought  to  this  test  1  Have  they  abstained 
from  violating  the  Constitution  1  Let  the  many  acts  passed  by 
the  Northern  States  to  set  aside  and  annul  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  providing  for  the  delivery  up  of  fugitive  slaves 
answer.  I  cite  this,  not  that  it  is  the  only  instance  (for  there 
are  many  others),  but  because  the  violation  in  this  particular  is 
too  notorious  and  palpable  to  be  denied.  Again  :  have  they 
stood  forth  faithfully  to  repel  violations  of  the  Constitution  1 
Let  their  course  in  reference  to  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question,  which  was  commenced  and  has  been  carried  on  for 
fifteen  years,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  slavery  in^ 
the  States — an  object  all  acknowledged  to  be  unconstitutional — 
answer.  Let  them  show  a  single  instance,  during  this  long 
period,  in  which  they  have  denounced  the  agitators  or  their 
attempts  to  effect  what  is  admitted  to  be  unconstitutional,  or  a 
single  measure  which  they  have  brought  forward  for  that  pur- 
pose. How  can  we,  with  all  these  facts  before  us,  believe  that 
they  are  sincere  in  their  profession  of  devotion  to  the  Union,  or 
avoid  believing  their  profession  is  but  intended  to  increase  the 

vigour  of  their  assaults  and  to  weaken  the  force  of  our  resistance? 
********** 

Nor  can  the  Union  be  saved  by  invoking  the  name  of  the  illus- 
trious Southerner  whose  mortal  remains  repose  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  one  of  us — a  slaveholder  and  a 
planter.  We  have  studied  his  history,  and  find  nothing  in  it  to 
justify  submission  to  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  his  great  fame 
rests  on  the  solid  foundation  that,  while  he  was  careful  to  avoid 
doing  wrong  to  others,  he  was  prompt  and  decided  in  repelling 
wrong.  I  trust  that,  in  this  respect,  we  profited  by  his  example. 
Nor  can  we  find  anything  in  his  history  to  deter  us  from 
seceding  from  the  Union,  should  it  fail  to  fulfil  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  by  being  permanently  and  hopelessly 
converted  into  the  means  of  oppressing  instead  of  protecting  us. 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  much  in  his  example  to  encourage  us, 
should  we  be  forced  to  the  extremity  of  deciding  between  sub- 
mission and  disunion. 
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